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THE  WIND 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky  ; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  ail — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song 

O  you  that  are  sp  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old  ? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree. 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me  ? 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song 
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Deaf  Taught  to  Speak  and  ^'^Hear" 

Bern'ce  Heins  in  Germantown  Bulletin 


tT 


HE  little  colony  of  five  hundred  deaf 
students,  who  live  and  learn  for  ten 
months  of  the  year  at  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Mt.  Airy,  re- 
presents a  group  of  natural,  normal 
boys  and  girls.  They  are  spontaneously  happy 
and  have  the  enviable  faculty  of  being  able 
to  smile  and  laugh  often,  and  mean  it. 

Many  of  the  children  in  this  school  were 
born  deaf,  while  others  lost  their  hearing  in 
early  childhood.  The  majority  of  them,  when 
they  enter  the  institution,  do  not  know  their 
own  names.  It  seems  nothing  less  than  a 
miracle  to  those  of  us  endowed  with  the  full 
sense  of  hearing  that  these  handicapped  boys 
and  girls  are  so  swiftly  and  surely  taught  to 
become  self-suporting,  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

After  visiting  the  school  the  other  day  and 
sitting  through  several  classes,  it  seems  more 
of  a  miracle  to  me.  For  I  saw  them  study- 
ing the  English  language  and  grammar,  which 
they  have  never  heard,  learning  algebra,  geog- 
raphy, history,  civics,  physiology  and  drawing. 
I  saw  them  in  the  shops,  the  boys  in  auto  me- 
chanics, or  printing,  or  tailoring,  or  carpenter- 
ing ;  the  girls  typing,  cooking,  or  sewing. 

This  is  the  largest  school  for  deaf  chil- 
dren in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  It 
was  founded  in  1820  and  was  at  first  located 
on  North  Market  street,  afterwards  at  Broad 
and  Pine  Sts. 

It  moved  to  its  present  location  in  Mt.  Airy 
in  1892,  and  now  stands  on  sixty-two  acres  of 
ground,  laid  out  in  winding  drives,  circling 
lawns,  shade  trees  and  shubberry.  It  com- 
prises six  large,  ivy-covered  buildings  :  Cresh- 
eim  Hall,  for  the  primary  grades;  Wingohock- 
ing  Hall,  for  intermediates  ;  Wissinoming  Hall, 
for  advanced  pupils  ;  Morris  Hall,  for  voca- 
tional study;  Gilpin  Hall,  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  Infirmary.  Each  building  has  its  own  prin- 
cipal. Dr.  Elbert  A.  Gruver  is  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  entire  school  and  lives  on  the 
grounds. 

The  school  is  owned  by  a  private  corporation, 
belonging  in  the  class  of  State  aided  institu- 
tions, under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  De- 


partment of  Special  Education,  in  Harrisburg. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  pays  an  amount 
per  capita  for  pupils  appointed  to  the  school 
by  the  State,  but  the  school  is  actually  run  and 
supported  by  its  board  of  directors  and  in- 
terested,   philanthropic  citizens. 

Pupils  are  usually  taken  at  six  years.  They 
are  kept  at  the  school  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Pupils  under  six  or  over  twenty-one  are  not 
accepted.  The  education  given  there  prepares 
them  for  high  school,  but  these  boys  and  girls, 
considering  the  handicaps  and  limitations  they 
have  overcome,  are  better  trained  at  the  com- 
pletion of  eight  school  grades  than  the  average 
hearing  boy  or  girl. 

Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  in  Mt. 
Airy,  go  on  to  high  school,  some  to  Gallaudet 
College,  for  the  deaf,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
the  great  majority,  however,  are  engaged  in 
skilled  handicrafts  or  in  business,  and  are  in- 
dustrious,   intelligent  citizens. 

The  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  local,  are 
college  graduates  and  have  been  given  a  year 
or  two  of  specal  instruction  for  teaching  the 
deaf. 

A  pupil  entering  the  school  is  for  the  first 
few  weeks  given  training  for  the  eyes  and 
hands.  Then  follow  gymnastics  for  the  face 
and  tongue  and  breathing  exercises,  prepara- 
tory instruction  in  speech,  and  lip-reading 
exercises  consisting  at  first  of  such  simple  com- 
mands as  "walk,"  "run,"  "stand,"  "ccme." 
The  elementary  sounds  of  speech  are  taught 
and  combinations  of  these  sounds  are  drilled 
upon.  When  these  combinations  form  words, 
they  are  given  to  the  pupils  as  names  of  objects. 
And  so  on. 

In  the  Intermediate  department,  the  pupils 
are  taught  more  difficult  language  forms,  their 
articulation  and  speech  reading  is  perfected. 
Study  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history 
is  begun. 

In  the  advanced  department  more  extensi\e 
studies   and   subjects   are  given. 

The  word  "dumb"  has  been  wrongly  used 
regarding  these  deaf  children.  They  are  not 
mute,  the  difficulty  being  that  they  have  never 
heard  a  sound  and  consequently  have  no  idea 
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of  how  to  form  speech.  This  is  what  they 
are  taught  to  do. 

In  chapel  exercises,  the  pupils  read  the  lips 
of  their  leader,  Barton  Sensenig,  Principal  of 
the  advanced  department,  and  give  the  re- 
sponses to  the  Bible  quotations  in  unison. 
Bright  footlights  throw  a  glare  upon  his  lips 
so  that  the  students  in  the  back  of  the  hall 
can  undersand. 

I  talked  to  one  class  of  girls  and  asked  them 
questions.  They  understood  and  responded. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  understand  some  of 
them  as  they  were  not  very  distinct  but  then 
the  instructors  translated  to  me. 

I  saw  the  radio  ear  used  in  another  class  of 
smaller  pupils  and  was  given  one  to  try  out. 
An  electrical  device  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  room  and  each  pupil  wears  a  head  phone, 
and  a  small  dial  on  each  desk  enables  him  to 
regulate  the  volume  to  suit  himself. 

The  class  which  was  most  interesting  to  me 
was  one  of  the  advanced  groups  in  English 
composition,  taught  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Crawford, 


who,  although  deaf  herself,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  an  expert 
lip-reader.  She  understands  her  pupils  and 
they  understand  her  perfectly.  I  saw  some  of 
their  compositions  and  they  were  excellently 
written. 

Academic  classes  are  held  in  the  morning  and 
vocational  work  in  the  afternoon.  Each  pupil 
chooses  his  vocation  and  is  drilled  in  it  so 
that  when  he  graduates  he  will  have  some 
thing  tangible  to  depend  upon. 

These  students  at  the  school  in  Mt.  Airy, 
are  known  for  the  game  of  football  they  play. 
They  seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  tak- 
ing hard  bumps  and  feeling  no  effects.  Prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  even  in  early  child- 
hood, these  deaf  children  weren't  in  the  habit 
of  crying  or  screaming  when  they  were  hurt. 

The  huddle  system  in  football  originated  with 
players  at  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  was  used 
ar  Gallaudet  College,  long  before  it  was  taken 
up  by  other  college  teams. 

—The  Mt.  Airy  World. 


AFTER  SCHOOL  ADJUSTMENTS 

By  PETRA  F.  HOWARD,  Minnesota  State  Labor  Commissioner  for  the  Deaf. 


T  N  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  deaf 
J.  and  hard  of  hearing  I  want  to  consider 
them,  first  and  foremost,  as  human 
beings.  Their  deafness  is  a  handicap 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is 
incidental  to  their  need  for  vocational  advise- 
ment and  replacement.  They  have  ambitions, 
desires  and  ideals,  the  same  as  normal  persons 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  them  and 
to  feel  their  handicap  less  keenly.  One  of  their 
great  difficulties  is  a  public  that  does  not,  and 
seemingly,  will  not  understand,  that  is  without 
patience  and  rather  unsympathetic.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  deaf  person  who  craves  sympathy. 
All  he  asks  is  a  fair  deal,  and  let  me  say  here 
that  to  me  a  fair  deal  to  a  deaf  person 
means  just  a  little  more  consideration  than 
that  given  to  a  normal  hearing  person.  In 
schools  and  shops  in  which  we  place  our  stu- 
dents for  vocational  training,  I  ask  for  a  try- 
out  of  at  least  two  weeks.  The  employer  seldom 
realizes  how  much  information  normal  persons 
absorb  through  their  ears.  They  pick  up  re- 
marks here  and  there,  which,  while  not  intended 
as  instruction,  give  an  ins.^ht  into  the  work 
and  consititute  an  aid  in  the  performance 
of  his  particular  job.  A  deaf  man  has  not 
this  advantage  and  cannot  learn  a  new  routine 
and  at  the  same  time  observe  other  operations. 
So  I  contend  that  a  fair  and  square  deal  to  the 
deaf  man  is  just  a  little  more  consideration. 
They  learn  by  doing,  and  we  know  how  well 
they  work  when  once  they  are  adjusted,  i  heir 
concentration  is  great  and  their  ability  incrca.ses 
rapidly  because  of  this. 

While  the  work  in  our  office  deals  entirely 
with  the  adult  deaf,  we  are  interested  in  the 
school   mainly   as  it  affects   the   child's  voca- 


tional training.  However,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  school  environment,  the  course  of 
academic  study,  and  the  amount  of  trade  train- 
ing is  essential  in  giving  the  best  vocational 
advisement  and  the  most  satisfactory  place- 
ment. Knowing  the  school  and  what  it  has 
taught  gives  an  insight  into  the  client's  prob- 
lems and  aids  considerably  in  solving  them,  for 
too  often,  the  deaf  person  apparently  uncon- 
cernedly leaves  to  us  the  entire  solution  as  to 
the  best  procedure  in  making  him  sociably  and 
employably  adjustable. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  present  itself 
is  that  of  adjustment  to  family  life.  We  well 
realize  that  home  life  in  an  institution  is  merely 
the  time  spent  outside  of  school  hours.  I  be- 
lie\'e  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  graduates  of 
our  schools  whom  I  interview  tell  me  that  thev 
must  get  away  from  home  because  the  family 
is  hard  up  and  cannot  continue  to  support 
them  ;  that  it  has  kept  them  in  school  all  these 
years  and  given  them  the  best  possible  train- 
ing so  now  it  is  up  to  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  feel  that  the  family  duty  is 
done  and  theirs  has  just  begun.  However, 
let  them  talk  long  enough  and  they  will  tell 
you  they  are  not  wanted  at  home  ;  that  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  cruel  to  them  ;  that  they 
expect  them  to  understand  many  things  which 
go  on  in  the  family  through  conversation  ; 
and,  since  they  cannot  do  this,  there  is  much 
misundertanding.  Even  though  their  home 
town  offers  the  best  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties they  do  not  want  to  work  there. 

During  the  summer  vacations  the  young  deaf 
person  has  been  a  glorified  guest  at  home.  He 
has  been  spared  the  problems  and  difficulties 
that  arise  in  the  home,  just  as  normal  children 
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are  spared  these  things,  and  naturally  the 
family  expectation  that  he  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  family  life  when  he  obtains 
employment  is  resented.  Never  having  had  to 
pay  board  at  home,  he  cannot  understand  why 
he  should  pay  when  he  goes  to  work. 

The  family  must  cultivate  in  their  deaf  child 
a  feeling  of  security.  He  cannot  go  forth 
and  succeed  without  this.  He  must  feel  and 
know  that  his  family  is  stable  and  will  be  ready 
and  helpful  in  his  every  need.  The  deaf  child 
has  seldom  been  included  in  family  woes.  When 
he  finishes  school,  he  often  discovers  that  there 
are  family  differences  and  not  knowing  that 
those  differences  existed  before  his  return 
home,  he  rather  feels  he  is  to  blame  for  them. 
A  large  number  of  fairly  intelligent  deaf  per- 
sons have  told  me  that  if  they  could  only  leave 
h^me  all  the  home  problems  would  be  solved. 
They  seldom  realize  that  they  are  being  ini- 
tiated into  normal  family  living.  I  am  sure 
all  parents  endeavor  to  make  childhood  happy 
and  especially  so  for  their  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  family  must  some- 
times give  guidance  in  behavior  to  the  deaf 
member.  The  fact  that  deaf  children  do  not 
understand  all  that  goes  on,  makes  them 
resentful,  and  they  refuse  their  share  of  co- 
operation in  making  things  run  smoothly.  They 
evidently  cannot  realize  that  things  happen  so 
guickly  that  no  one  can  stop  and  explain.  Lack 
of  understanding  is  no  excuse  for  rudeness. 
They  should  develop  mutual  understanding. 
Deaf  persons  should  be  willing  to  listen  to  what 
they  are  told.  In  many  instances  they  must  be 
more  gracious,  a  little  more  courteous  and  con- 
siderate. If  they  are  not,  they  are  apt  to 
suffer  socially.  They  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  basic  social  acts,  which  in  all  fairness 
must  be  performed  and  those  courtesies  which 
may  not  be  so  essential  and  the  performance  of 
which  they  can  decide  for  themselves.  These 
are  the  little  courtesies  that  go  so  far  in  mak- 
ing  life  pleasant. 

Many  of  our  deaf  children  do  not  realize 
that  home  life  is  largely  a  matter  of  privacy. 
They  have  lived  in  groups  where  everyone  has 
shared  whatever  he  might  have.  Naturally 
when  staying  at  home  permanently,  a  deaf  per- 
son feels  that  whatever  is  there  belongs  as  much 
to  him  as  to  any  one  else.  He  has  very  little 
consideration  for  the  privacy  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  very  little  thought 
about  private  ownership.  The  problem  of 
adjustment  to  home  life  is  one  that  must  be 
worked  out  in  cooperation  between  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  If  we  can  teach  our  chil- 
dren to  think  and  act  kindly,  they  will  fare 
better  in  adjusting  their  social  life. 

Our  public  schools  are  fortunate  in  having 
Parent-Teacher  groups,  where  school  and  child 
problems  can  be  freely  discussed  and  often 
solved.  Our  residential  schools  for  the  deaf 
have  not  this  means  of  disbursing  corrective 
parental  education.  Almost  every  school  has 
a  paper  which  gives  worthwhile  general  inform- 
ation about  deafness  and  its  problems.  I 
would    suggest    an    occasional    pamphlet  that 


would  give  information  regarding  the  psycho- 
logy of  deafness  and  the  problems  which  the 
deaf  must  face.  Most  of  this  could  be  contri- 
butions from  parents  who  have  solved  specific 
problems.  The  comparisons  of  personal  experi- 
ence are  most  interesting.  Parents  of  the  deaf 
child  not  having  daily  contact  with  their  child- 
ren need  this  information.  I  would  urge  that 
the  schools  stress  parental  education.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  graduates  would  be  greater  if  the 
family  cooperated  in  aiding  the  deaf  person  to 
success.  Our  Universities  appoint  advisors  to 
their  students.  Why  cannot  our  schools  ap- 
point advisors  to  groups  of  older  children  and 
let  both  the  children  and  the  parents  discuss 
their   problems  with   the  advisor. 

When  a  normal  child  is  away  from  home 
for  a  time,  a  period  of  adjustment  is  necessary 
before  he  settles  back  to  regular  family  life. 
How  much  greater  this  adjustment  must  be 
with  our  deaf  children  who  go  away  from  home 
annually  and  who  even  when  at  home  cannot 
converse  freely  with  the  family  and  pick  up 
the  th  reads  of  family  life.  Parents  should  make 
home  more  attractive  to  their  deaf  children, 
especially  in  small  towns  where  there  may  not 
be  more  than  one  or  two  deaf  persons.  It  is 
natural  for  the  deaf  to  wish  to  be  with  their 
own  kind,  but  if  their  home  life  is  congenial 
and  they  can  occasionally  go  to  the  centers 
where  there  are  a  number  of  deaf  persons 
they  will,  as  a  rule,  be  happy  and  contented  at 
home.  There  is  not  employment  for  all  the 
deaf  of  a  state  in  the  larger  or  more  congested 
business  cities.  The  deaf  should  be  urged  to 
get  employment  in  their  own  home  town  when- 
ever it  is  possible. 

There  are  personality  problems  which  arise 
out  of  deafness.  The  greatest  of  these  the 
public  calls  "temper.  I  resent  this  term  every 
time  I  hear  it.  Often  what  they  call  temper 
is  merely  a  futile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
deaf  person  to  understand.  So  much  is  taken 
for  granted  by  persons  with  normal  hearing 
that  when  they  find  a  deaf  person  who  does 
not  understand  and  does  not  even  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  the  hearing  persons 
are  the  one  who  become  impatient  and  display 
temper.  They  do  not,  as  I  have  said  before, 
take  into  consideration  all  the  information 
they  have  absorbed  unconscicusly  listening  to 
small  talk.  It  seems  to  be  human  nature,  when 
in  the  wrong,  to  try  and  place  the  blame  on 
the  other  fellow.  So  the  general  public  tries 
to  shift  the  blame  of  its  rudeness  onto  the 
deaf  man. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  of  the  Lexington  School 
said  in  a  recent  address  that,  "The  present  meas- 
ures for  testing  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf  are 
imperfect  and  have  given  suggestion  of  mental 
inadequacy  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
facts."  How  often  we  find  this  is  true.  We 
who  work  daily  with  the  deaf  are  repeatedly 
amazed  at  the  success  of  persons  we  thought 
below  average  intelligence.  This  brings  to  mind 
a  recent  Saturday  afternoon  at  my  home.  I 
was  "all  set"  with  my  knitting  before  the  radio, 
prepared  to  listen  to  a  round-the-world  broad- 
:ast.     A  young  deaf  man  called,  and  in  spite 
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of  my  protests  was  determined  to  stay  and  talk 
to  me.  I  told  him  I  was  about  to  listen  to 
this  radio  program  and  he  said  I  could  in- 
terpret for  him.  I  felt  he  was  stubborn  in  re- 
fusing to  leave,  and  I  rather  questioned  his 
bringing  up  and  his  intelligence  in  not  under- 
standing common  courtesies.  He  came  in,  took 
off  his  hat  and  coat,  sat  down  in  my  favorite 
chair  with  every  display  of  pleasurable  antici- 
pation. My  knitting  suffered  while  my  hands 
flew  in  telling  him  all  I  could  get  of  the  broad- 
cast. When  it  was  over  we  had  a  most  interest- 
ing talk  about  foreign  countries  and  their  lan- 
guages. Something  in  the  way  I  had  interpreted 
suggested  to  this  young  man  many  foreign 
words  which  he  had  picked  up  from  his  neigh- 
bors. I  was  amazed  at  his  intelligence  in  inter- 
preting them.  I  felt  sorry,  too,  that  I,  with 
all  my  experience,  did  not  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  him.  Still,  even  today  his  display 
of  intelligence  has  not  made  me  forget  his  lack 
of  common  courtesy. 

Another  instance  of  mistaken  judgment  in 
intelligence  came  to  my  attention  a  few  years 
ago.  A  young  man,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our 
day  schools,  had  lost  his  job  as  a  porter  in  a 
bakery.  On  investigation  I  learned  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  work  whenever 
something  more  attractive  turned  up.  For 
several  months  I  tried  to  place  him  in  some- 
thing permanent.  He  wanted  work  in  a  bakery, 
insisted  he  wanted  to  be  a  baker's  helper.  He 
was  handicapped  with  poor  eyesight,  which  I 
felt  accounted  for  his  lack  of  lip-reading  ability. 
He  had  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  sign 
language  so  conversation  with  him  was  a  strug- 
gle. Eventually  I  placed  him  in  a  bakery 
where  the  foreman  had  an  abundance  of  pa- 
tience. Every  week  I  made  a  trip  there  to  talk 
to  the  boy  and  urge  him  to  stay  on  the  job 
and  so  make  a  good  record  for  himself.  I 
talked  to  the  family  many  times  and  urged 
their  cooperation.  Finally  I  arranged  for  some 
training  for  baking.  I  thought  I  had  him 
pretty  well  settled  and  was  very  much  taken 
back  when,  after  he  had  finished  his  course 
and  had  a  job  as  a  baker's  helper,  he  quit. 
In  talking  over  this  new  problem  with  his 
family,  his  mother  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
an  inmate  of  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
I  left  that  home  pleased  with  the  information 
I  had  gained,  and  thcught  that,  having  done 
so  much  I  could  do  still  more.  Another  period 
of  odd  and  part-time  jobs  followed.  Finally 
through  friends  of  the  boy  who  were  very  fond 
of  him,  we  were  able  to  place  him  in  another 
bakery.  He  has  been  on  the  job  for  two  years, 
and,  in  spite  of  expert  opinion  as  to  his  men- 
tality, he  has  shown  the  ability,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  desire  to  work  and  be  self-supporting 
While  this  is  an  extreme  case,  I  do  believe  it 
proves  the  point  Dr.  Wile  brings  out.  I  believe 
it  points  out,  too,  that  ambition  to  be  self-sup- 
porting is  inherent  in  the  majority  of  the  deaf. 
They  have  a  keen  desire  to  show  the  world  that 
they  are  capable. 

When  our  deaf  children  leave  home  and 
make  larger  social  contacts,  we  find  that  they 
meet    with    disappointment    and    hostility  all 


along  the  line.  There  is  a  pronounced  need 
for  social  growth  on  their  side  and  there  is 
as  great  a  need  for  educating  the  public  in 
understanding.  Will  the  public  ever  be  edu- 
cated? For  centuries  deafness  has  been  the 
least  understood  of  all  handicaps,  possibly  be- 
cause it  is  the  least  noticeable.  As  a  rule,  the 
public  is  eye  conscious.  The  blind  have  done 
much  more  in  the  way  of  eye  testing  and  using 
corrective  means  to  aid  and  preserve  sight,  than 
the  deaf  have  done  in  regard  to  hearing.  If 
the  public  could  realize  that  the  majority  of 
people  suffer  some  hearing  deficiency,  they 
would  be  much  more  understanding  and  help- 
ful. The  deaf  find,  on  this  larger  scale,  the 
same  problems  experienced  in  their  families. 
They  hardly  know  where  to  turn.  If  there  is 
a  group  of  deaf  people  in  the  community,  they 
gravitate  to  that  group  and  enjoy  life.  Then, 
the  public  says  :  "Oh,  the  'herd  instinct'." 
Who  hasn't  this  instinct?  Do  we  criticize  the 
musicians  who  band  together  for  their  own 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  or  find  fault  with  the 
Italians  who  join  together  so  they  can  celebrate 
Columbus  Day?  What  about  our  cities  where 
we  find  communities  settled  by  people  of  one 
nationality  or  religion?  Isn't  it  right  and 
natural  that  these  people  be  among  their  own 
kind?  We  surely  do  not  consider  it  abnormal. 
We  rather  take  it  for  granted,  so  why  then  not 
adopt  the  same  attitude  toward  the  deaf  in 
their  groupings?  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  social  contacts  must  be 
with  normal  hearing  persons  so  in  this  free 
country  we  should  not  begrudge  the  deaf  free- 
dom of  choice  in  their  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  making  larger  social  contacts  many  of 
our  deaf  children  are  at  loss  as  to  where  to  go 
for  the  social  pleasures  they  desire.  In  our 
larger  communities  there  are  always  gatherings 
of  the  deaf  which  the  newcomer  can  join.  He 
must  soon  realize  that  all  his  contacts 
cannot  be  with  this  group.  He  must  have 
other  interests.  In  most  towns  there  are  Boy 
Sccut  groups.  If  any  young  man  has  been  a 
member  of  such  a  group  at  school,  he  could, 
at  least  for  a  time,  continue  his  interest  in  the 
organization  and  make  many  friends.  In  the 
larger  cities  there  are  community  centers  where 
many  phases  of  social  life  can  be  found.  There 
are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  s  many  church  groups, 
clubs  organized  because  of  employment  inter- 
ests, sports  groups  where  the  deaf  sportsman 
is  as  welcome  as  the  normal  man.  Our  women 
can  find  many  activities  in  church  work,  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  handicraft  classes  would  interest 
them  and  be  the  means  of  making  friends. 
Neighborhood  groups  that  get  together  to  play 
cards  or  other  games  can  be  very  interesting 
and  very  entertaining  to  our  deaf  people.  If 
these  more  general  contacts  were  made  the  pu- 
blic would,  through  greater  association,  under- 
stand the  deaf  better  than  they  do  now. 

Not  many  of  our  deaf  have  the  ability  to 
find  what  they  want.  They  must  be  told  where 
and  how.  They  really  need  to  be  given  more 
information  as  to  where  to  secure  good  clean 
social  pleasures.  Why  not  list  for  them  the 
many  conveniences  and  aids  offered  by  their 
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community  or  state?  Why  let  a  young  man  just 
starting  life  burden  himself  with  doctor  and 
dentist  bills  when  he  may  be  earning  only 
enough  for  his  daily  needs.  Why  not  direct 
him  to  the  clinic  or  the  hospital  that  will  give 
him  good  care  at  a  reasonable  price.  They 
need  to  have  stressed  to  them  the  fact  that 
there  are  various  organizations  where  help  may 
be  secured.  Many  welfare  and  relief  organiza- 
tions have  among  their  workers  persons  who 
can  use  the  sign  language.  Almost  all  our  free 
employment  offices  are  now  affliliated  with 
our  rehabilation  service  and  have  special  place- 
ment workers  for  the  handicapped.  There  are, 
in  some  of  our  larger  cities,  special  placement 
agencies  for  the  handicapped.  Today  our  deaf 
applicants  for  work  cannot  say  they  are  refused 
aid  in  employment  with  this  splendid  set-up. 

The  Minnesota  Division  of  the  Deaf  started 
out  to  be  merely  a  free  employment  office.  It 
has  grown  to  include  employment,  welfare, 
vocational  advisement,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  has  extensive  cooperation  with  various 
social  organizations  through  which  the  deaf 
may  occasionally  seek  aid.  In  Minnesota,  the 
work  of  this  office  is  explained  to  the  deaf 
children  before  they  leave  school.  It  is  their 
proper  place  for  securing  help  and  their  go- 
between  with  the  employer.  Every  graduating 
class,  in  every  school,  should  be  told  what  its 
state  offers  in  helpful  employment  and  adjust- 
ment. 

It  is  not  logical  to  expect  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  to  turn  out  first-class  workers.  We  do  not 
expect  our  hearing  high  school  graduates  who 
have  had  as  much  vocational  instruction  as  our 
deaf  students  to  step  into  jobs  as  proficient 
workers.  The  best  the  school  can  do  is  to 
help  the  child  discover  which  trade  he  has  a 
liking  for  and  give  him  a  chance  to  try  out 
more  than  one  trade.  When  he  shows  an 
aptitude  for  a  certain  vocation  he  should  be 
given  as  intensive  training  as  possible  in  this 
line.  He  can't  learn  it  all  for  education  is  a 
life  long  process.  There  is  no  stopping  point. 
What  pleasure  is  there  in  work  in  which  there 
is  nothing  more  to  learn  and  which  has  no 
future?  The  majority  of  our  deaf  workers 
have  a  fine  spirit  and  desire  to  do  better  work. 
In  some  cases  this  ambition  must  be  curbed 
because  the  worker's  ability  is  not  as  great  as 
his  ambition.  The  prospective  worker  should 
be  allowed  to  visit  the  various  departments  of 
the  shop  or  factory  in  which  he  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. If  possible  he  should  have  an  inter- 
preter to  explain  the  various  operations  and 
give  him  a  picture  of  the  relations  between 
the  various  departments  and  the  final  output. 
It  brings  to  him  a  clearer  idea  of  the  value  of 
his  part  in  the  organization.  It  either  makes 
him  content  to  do  routine  work  assigned  him 
or  makes  him  ambitious  to  learn  and  advance 
to  a  suitable  or  desirable  position.  It  is  well 
to  make  it  understood  that  even  the  best  job 
becomes  monotonous  at  times.  Our  intelligent 
deaf  workers  resent  the  fact  that  they  must 
stick  to  routine  jobs.  Not  having  had  con- 
tinuous employment  they  find  the  hours  long 
and  the  monotony  irksome.  Our  school  rooms 


are  places  of  courtesy  so  when  our  deaf  work- 
ers meet  with  actual  shop  discourtesies  which 
come  as  a  result  of  continuous  speed,  they  think 
the  world  is  a  hard  place,  that  their  employer 
doesn't  like  them,  and  their  fellow  workmen  are 
trying  to  edge  them  out  of  their  jobs.  It  is 
a  problem  to  make  proper  adjustments  in  such 
cases.  The  school  cannot  foresee  the  kind  of 
a  shop  the  student  should  be  employed  in  but 
it  can  emphasize  the  fact  that  only  the 
worker  who  does  his  job  well  will  be  retained. 

The  majority  of  our  deaf  live  sheltered  lives 
at  home  and  at  school  so  that  when  they  face 
the  time  of  earning  their  own  living  they  seem 
to  have  what  has  lately  been  referred  to  as 
the  "deaf  mind"  or  the  "institution  mind." 
Isn't  this  to  be  expected?  How  many  of  us 
come  out  of  our  daily  experiences  satisfied 
that  we  have  gone  through  them  in  the  best 
way?  Could  you  or  I,  never  having  handled 
much  money,  set  up  a  budget  for  our  living 
expenses  that  would  be  adequate?  This  prob- 
lem of  living  within  our  means  is  one  that 
worries  us  all  and  particularly  does  concern 
the  new  deaf  worker.  At  school  he  had  little 
chance  to  spend.  At  home  he  is  seldom  sent 
to  the  store  and  so  he  is  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  actual  experience  in  hand- 
ling money.  Theory  is  all  right  but  actual  ex- 
perience is  the  better  teacher.  Our  deaf  work- 
ers in  spite  of  their  lack  of  training  along  fi- 
nancial lines  do  well  with  the  management  of 
their  money.  Still  they  need  more  training  along 
this  line.  They  must  be  taught  the  value  of  sys- 
tematics  saving,  of  laying  aside  for  the  proverbi- 
al rainy  day.  I  would  say  that  they  need  several 
months  of  advisement  along  this  line  after  they 
are  placed  at  employment.  They  need  to  be 
shown  how  a  budget  operates,  to  realize  that 
they  must  earn  a  certain  amount  to  meet  their 
obligations,  and  to  save  for  pleasures  and  needs 
that  may  come.  At  school  almost  everything 
has  been  done  for  them.  The  doctor  and 
dentist  are  there  regularly,  their  mending  is 
done  at  school,  their  shoes  repaired  and  so 
on.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  many  take 
it  for  granted  that  much  will  be  done  for  them 
in  industrial  life  and  because  of  inexperience 
they  stumble  into  the  pitfalls  of  debt  and 
worry. 

Frankly,  the  problems  of  vocational  adjust- 
ment should  not  be  so  hard  for  the  recent 
graduate.  In  most  cases  he  has  had  some  trade 
training  at  school  and  often  considerable  voca- 
tional advisement.  We  are  not  confronted  with 
an  inferiority  complex  or  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness in  our  younscers.  They  may  be  a  little 
timid  about  approaching  hearing  persons  but 
they  are  anxious  to  work  and  get  ahead.  As 
I  have  stated,  they  often  over-estimate  their 
ability  and  feel  that  the  experience  they  have 
had  at  school  is  all  sufficient  to  readily  admit 
them  to  jobs.  Four  years  of  baking,  five  days 
a  week  for  a  couple  of  hours  a  day  is  not 
experience  enough.  Even  when  students  have 
worked  during  summer  vacations  employment 
has  been  more  in  the  nature  of  a  lark  than  a 
means  of  actual  earning. 

Students  must  know  how  to  make  out  applica- 
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tions.  They  fall  down  repeatedly  in  this. 
It  would  be  well  if  our  vocational  teachers 
could  get  sample  application  blanks  and  use 
them  in  teaching.  The  deaf  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  wording  of  applications  and  so 
often  spoil  a  blank  or  two  before  they  can  fill 
them   out  properly. 

Haynes,  in  his  book  on  "Teaching  Shop 
Work,"  says  something  to  the  effect  that: 

"Vocational  education  is  that  instruction 
which  fits  the  learner  for  profitable  employ- 
ment." 

A  vocational  program  that  parallels  a  good 
academic  education  is  the  best  kind  of  prepara- 
tion for  employment.  The  courses  in  vocational 
education  in  our  schools  should  follow  the  lines 
of  employment  available  in  their  state.  It  would 
be  well  for  a  field  worker  of  the  school  to 
make  intensive  survey  of  employment  possibil- 
ities in  the  state  and  check  with  the  school  as 
to  which  lines  should  be  taught.  Let  them 
study  trades,  not  as  they  are  presented  on  the 
printed  page,  but  as  they  are  operated  in  well 
conducted  shops.  Through  this  means  we  will 
surely  find  new  lines  of  work  for  our  deaf 
applicants  and  new  lines  of  training  for  stu- 
dents. It  might  be  possible  to  give  post  gradu- 
ate work  or  short  summer  courses  in  trade 
work.  These  need  not  be  conducted  by  the 
regular  instructor.  For  a  change,  select  teach- 
ers who  have  had  recent  employment  experi- 
ence. They  will  know  the  newest  things  in  the 
field  and  be  better  able  to  prepare  the  student. 

In  advisement  and  placement,  considerable 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  applicant's  in- 
herent fears  of  certain  kinds  of  employment 
or  classes  of  people.  These  fears  he  should 
have  been  taught  to  over-come  while  at  school, 
but  often  he  is  not  conscious  of  them  until  he 
is  on  the  Job.  Then  his  fears  and  dislikes  af- 
fect his  work  and  often  cause  him  to  lose  his 
job.  He  conceives  wrong  ideas  about  his  fellow 
workers  and  employer  and  decides  they  are  not 
as  cooperative  as  they  might  be  with  a  begin- 
ner I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  such  an  attitude 
is  usually  wrong.  Employers  generally  are  more 
than  willing  to  help  a  handicapped  person  if 
that  person  is  pleasant  and  receptive  to  advice 
and  suggestions.  The  new  worker  must  know 
that  his  willingness  and  good  nature  are  large 
factors  in  helping  him  to  hold  his  job.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  deafened  workers  must 
know  their  jobs  well  and  do  them  better  than 
normal  persons.  In  other  words  they  must  give 
full  value. 

If  the  deaf  employee  has  a  fair  command  of 
speech  he  should  repeat  orders  given  him  so  as 
to  avoid  misunderstanding.  So  often  our  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  workers  nod  their  heads 
or  say  yes  when  in  truth  they  have  not  fully 
understood.  Repeating  an  order  as  they  under- 
stand it  is  often  the  means  of  saving  consider- 
able time,  labor  and  material.  Drilling  the 
student  in  understanding  orders  should  be  one 
of   the   first  lessons  in  vocational  instruction. 

The  new  workers  should  learn  to  check  up 
on  himself.  If  he  does  piece  work  he  should 
ask  himself  if  his  ability  is  increasing  or  is  he 
at  a  standstill?  Has  he  reached  the  limit  of  his 


ability  on  this  particular  job?  If  he  is  not 
interested  in  his  own  condition  he  will  not  find 
anyone  else  who  will  be.  It  is  a  natural  law  that 
one  must  give  before  he  gets,  so  our  deaf  worker 
must  learn  that  he  has  to  give  a  definite 
amount  of  work  for  a  definite  amount  of  pay. 
He  will  get  more  money  if  he  does  a  little 
more  than  he  is  paid  for.  The  way  he  can 
do  this  is  to  learn  to  reserve  energy  for  his 
job.  He  cannot  spend  half  his  night  in 
amusements  and  expect  to  be  fit  for  his  work 
in  the  morning. 

The  school's  part  in  helping  the  student  to 
make  the  proper  adjustment  for  after-school 
life  should  include  instruction  in  how  to  get 
along  with  the  people  he  comes  in  contact  with. 
Teach  him  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done 
with  his  cooperation.  Give  him  a  trade  under- 
standing and  a  trade  skill  together  with  the 
right  attitude  towards  his  employment.  Above 
all,  try  to  instill  patience.  Jobs  are  variable 
and  if  the  school  can  teach  something  of  the 
relationship  of  the  various  processes  of  the 
trades  they  teach,  they  will  be  doing  a  great 
deal.  Obstacles  are  things  to  overcome.  In 
this  respect  the  schools  should  refrain  from 
doing  too  much.  All  any  educational  process 
can  do  is  to  teach  a  child  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet  and  think  for  himself.  Making  the 
path  too  easy  is  not  being  helpful. 

To  me  vocational  adjustments  are  a  most 
interesting  phase  of  work  with  the  deaf.  I 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  depressions,  there  are 
fields  for  the  deaf  worker  which  we  have  not 
discovered.  Those  giving  vocational  instruc- 
tion and  advisement  should  visit  shops  repeated- 
ly. Almost  daily  there  are  improvements  and 
changes.  Without  a  doubt  they  will  find  many 
operations  that  could  be  performed  by  deif 
workers.  Let  the  instructors  check  with  the  fi^ld 
worker  who  canvasses  the  state  to  discover 
kinds  of  employment  open  to  the  deaf.  Stud/ 
the  trades  with  a  view  to  finding  those  partic- 
ular jobs  which  the  deaf  can  perform  without 
much  instruction  or  orders.  List  the  communi- 
ties whe.re  possibilities  of  employment  are  best. 

As  we  study  trades  we  learn  more  and  more 
that  good  hearing  is  essential  in  comparatively 
few.  In  a  recent  report  I  read  that  there  were 
five  hundred  and  seventy-two  distinct  trades  in 
the  United  States  and  only  seventy-two  required 
normal  hearing.  This  leaves  a  field  for  our 
deaf  workers. 

There  are  bound  to  be  new  occupations 
coming  to  light.  Particularly  are  electricans 
with  a  knowledge  of  welding  going  to  have  the 
advantage.  We  have  found  welding  is  a  good 
trade  to  teach  our  deaf  men.  There  will  be 
many  new  discoveries  in  radio  and  surely,  in 
this  line  there  must  be  work  that  our  deaf 
can  do.  Punch  key  operators  will  be  more  in 
demand,  especially  in  statistical  and  comput- 
ing lines.  It  has  been  noticed  that  dictating 
machines  are  being  intalled  more  and  more  in 
offices  and  many  of  our  hard  of  hearing  girls 
who  are  expert  typists  will  find  this  to  their 
advantage.  Let  us  be  continually  searching 
and  studying. 

The  people  of  Minneapolis  will  next  conduct 
(Continued  on  Page  Eleven) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LOCAL  NEWS 


We  have  a  new  pupil  from  Plevna,  Montana 
in  our  department.  He  speaks  German  very 
well.     He  is  a  very  nice  boy. 

The  pupils  of  our  department  enjoyed  a 
Valentine  party  in  the  gymnasium.  Was  that 
fruit  salad  good  ! 

The  sixth  grade  is  very  interested  in  Montana 
geography. 

The  legislators  paid  us  a  visit  one  night  while 
we  were  at  supper. 

Wayne  Bassett  is  very  happy  over  a  new 
sleigh  which  he  received  last  month.  He  has 
not  had  much  chance  to  use  it  yet  as  we  have 
had  very  little  snow. 

We  have  a  new  bulletin  board  and  flag 
in  our  schoolroom.  Billy  Maxwell. 

A  NEW  ROUND  TABLE 

A  general  in  the  Philippine  Islands  sent  the 
United  States  a  big  round  table  as  a  gift  for 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  cabinet.  The  top 
is  made  of  one  piece  of  narra  wood  which 
grows  in  the  islands.  It  is  thirty-three  feet 
around.     The  top   is  polished  like  a  mirror. 

There  are  small  drawers  for  each  Cabinet 
member,  the  President,  and  Vice-President. 
These  are  decorated  with  different  carvings  for 
each  office. 

The  legs  are  made  of  two  other  native  woods, 
carved  with  water  buffalo  heads. 

The  doors  of  the  offices  had  to  be  re- 
moved to  get  the  table  into  the  lobby.  It  is 
loo  large  for  the  Cabinet  room. 

Gertie  Fleming. 

BOULDER  DAM 

Boulder  City,  Nevada  seemed  to  spring  up 
over  night.  It  is  the  home  of  many  workmen 
employed  six  miles  away  at  the  Boulder  Dam, 
on  the  Colorado  river.  Uncle  Sam  is  trying 
to  help  Southern  California,  Nevada  and 
Arizona.  The  profit  will  require  millions  of 
dollars.  The  sale  of  power  and  water  will  even- 
tually repay  the  government. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  size  of  the  com-' 
pleted  dam.  All  ihe  water  it  will  contain 
would  cover  the  whole  State  of  New  York  a 
foot  in  depth.  It  is  the  highest  dam  ever 
built.  It  is  730  feet  high.  The  water  will  be 
584  feet  deep,  and  if  some  of  our  skyscrapers 
could  be  dropped  into  the  water  they  would 
be  completely  covered  and  out  of  sight.  It 
would  take  three  years  for  the  river  to  fill  the 
lake  that  can  be  formed.  The  shoreline  is  500 
miles  long. 

Three  mountain  ranges  lie  between  the  dam 


and  the  cities  in  southern  California  that  ex- 
pect to  get  their  water  supply  from  the  dam. 
Twenty-nine  tunnels  will  have  to  be  made 
through  these  mountains.  There  will  be 
ninety-nine  miles  of  tunnels. 

It  is  sometimes  called  Hoover  Dam  because 
it  was  begun  in  1930  while  Mr.  Hoover  was 
President.  Mell    Ray  Hoag. 

*  *  * 

MYSTERIOUS  BURIED  TREASURE 

A  buried  city  which  the  Romans  built  sev- 
eral centuries  B  C.  has  been  uncovered  recently. 
It  is  situated  beneath  an  old  olive  grove  near 
Seville,  Spain.  There  are  beautiful  galleries 
over  the  sidewalks.  The  streets  are  lined  with 
many  shops,  homes,  hotels,  and  there  is  even 
a  gymnasium.  The  paintings,  statues,  and 
trimmings  lead  the  explorers  to  think  the  town 
was  very  prosperous.  Ruby  Girard. 

^     ^  ^ 

The  Most   Silent   City   in   the  World 

The  name  silent  city  belongs  to  Rome.  Mus- 
solini is  the  cause  of  it  all.  He  has  ordered 
factories  with  noisy  machinery  to  be  moved 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  people  who 
sound  their  automobile  horns  have  to  pay 
a  five  dollar  fine.  Newspaper  boys  and  ped- 
dlers are  not  allowed  to  shout  on  the  streets. 
Policemen  cannot  blow  their  whistles. 

Mussolini  believes  that  with  less  noise  there 
will  be  fewer  accidents. — Agnes  Jensen. 

*  *  * 

ICE-CREAM  SODA 

"Oh,  but  I  wish  I  could  have  an  ice-cream 
soda,"  said  Joe  Rucker.  Joe  was  the  newsreel 
photographer  with  the  Byrd  expedition  in 
Little  America. 

"Seventy-two  degrees  below  zero  outside,  and 
you  want  ice-cream,"  groaned  his  comarades. 
"Soon  he'll  be  asking  for  a  piece  of  the  South 
Pole." 

"We  always  aim  to  please."  said  the  Admiral. 
"Do  any  of  you  men  know  how  to  mix  ice- 
cream?" 

"I  could  make  a  stab  at  it,"  said  the  cook. 

"Let's  get  New  York  on  the  radio  and  ask 
for  the  real  recipe."  suggested  one.  Ten  mi- 
nutes later  the  wireless  operator  had  the 
desired  formula.  The  cook  got  busy  mixing 
powdered  milk  and  eggs,  sugar,  and  melted 
snow. 

Joe  struggled  into  his  heavy  reindeer-skin 
parka  to  go  outside  and  freeze  the  ice-cream. 
His  breath  froze  and  fell  to  the  ground  like 
snow.  He  had  tied  a  wire  to  the  can  of  ice- 
cream. He  fastened  it  to  a  hook  in  the  wall. 
The  wind  hurled  it  round  and  round.  He  stag- 
gered back  indoors  for  five  minutes.  When 
he  came  out  again  the  mixture  was  frozen 
solid.     He  set  it  on  the  stove  and  it  melted 
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Out  slid  the  cream  in  one  solid  mass.  The 
cook  picked  up  the  axe  and  the  splinters  flew. 
The  men  gathered  up  the  pieces  and  put  them 
into  glasses.  They  poured  charged  water  over 
the    ice    and    it    froze    solid    around    the  ice. 

Little  Joe  slid  his  glass  into  the  oven.  When 
he  pulled  it  out  it  was  foaming  annd  bub- 
bling as  it  should.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
enjoyed  the  first  ice-cream  soda  manufactured 
in  Antarctica.  Harlene  Totten. 

*  *  * 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

Charles  Dickens  was  born  in  England  in 
1812.  He  must  have  been  an  excellent  writer, 
because  his  stories  have  lived  so  long.  We 
enjoyed  reading  "Little  Nell"  or  "The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop"  last  year. 

We  also  liked  "The  Life  of  Our  Lord." 
These  Bible  stones  were  written  in  simple  lan- 
guage, so  they  would  be  easy  for  his  children 
to  understand.  They  were  not  supposed  to  be 
printed  until  the  last  of  his  children  had  died. 
That  is  why  we  could  not  read  them  until  last 
year. 

"David  Copperfield"  is  another  interesting 
story  he  wrote.  It  was  shown  in  the  moving 
pictures  in  Butte  a  short  time  ago. 

Dickens  died  while  visiting  the  United  States 
in    1870.  Lelia  Jensen. 

*  *  * 

THE  BUILDING  OF  AN  ORCHESTRA 

It  has  been  several  years  since  a  school  peri- 
od was  devoted  to  orchestral  training,  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  one  in  this 
year's  schedule.  During  the  summer  the  school 
purchased  a  new  saxophone  and  a  violin,  and 
with  the  instruments  already  owned  by  the 
school  and  those  possessed  by  pupils,  there  was 
a  sufficient  number  of  instruments  for  a  small 
orchestra.  A  group  of  boys  and  girls  was 
selected  from  the  more  musically  gifted  pupils 
of  the  intermediate  grades  and  practice  was 
begun. 

Discordant  horn  blasts  and  squeaky  violins 
were  the  vogue  for  a  time.  Then  came  the 
period  when  the  full-throated  snort  of  the  sax- 
ophones could  be  heard,  reminding  one  of 
some  prehistoric  denizen.  The  shrieks  of  the 
violins  sounded  like  the  industrious  saws  of  a 
lumbering  center.  Like  a  noisy  stream  that 
has  turbulently  descended  a  mountainside  to 
find,  at  last,  tranquility  and  quiet  passage 
along  the  valley  floor,  never  once  betraying  the 
secret  of  its  boistrous  origin,  this  orchestra  has 
found  a  harmonious  voice. 

Well-directed  and  skillfully  arranged  melo- 
dies now  characterize  the  efforts  of  this  orches- 
tra. The  efforts  of  the  group  and  its  instruc- 
tor merit  high  praise  for  what  they  have  ac- 
complished during  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year.  Kenneth  Ricketts. 

*  ^  * 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SENSES 

Most  of  the  better  known  breeds  of  dogs 
are  characterized  by  the  outstanding  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  senses.  The  bloodhound 
is  renowned  for  the  keenness  of  his  sense  of 
smell  ;  the  terriers  are  believed  to  possess  re- 


markable hearing  ;  while  the  Chesapeake  is 
noted  for  his  keenness  of  visual  perception. 
The  veracity  of  what  has  just  been  said  can 
be  sustained  by  a  statement  recently  made  by 
the  owner  of  a  dog  whose  behavior  was  in 
need  of  some  justification.  "My  dog,"  said 
the  man.  "His  nose  is  so  powerful  that  it  pulls 
him  where   he  don't  want  to  go." 

It  is  commonly  known  by  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  the  blind  that  it  is  not  infrequent  for 
sightless  persons  to  develop  one  of  their  four 
remaining  senses  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
writer  has  known  totally  blind  individuals  who, 
after  a  imperceptible  sniff  upon  entering  the 
dining  room,  would  know  what  the  meal  was 
to  consist  of,  even  to  the  kind  of  meat  and 
how  it  was  prepared.  Many  of  the  blind  also 
recognize  a  person  by  the  brand  of  cigarettes 
he  smokes  or  kind  of  cosmetics  she  uses.  Tribes 
of  South  American  Indians  have  developed 
their  sense  of  smell  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
can  state  positively  whether  an  approaching 
stranger  is  a  native  or  a  white  man  before 
they  have  seen  him. 

It  is  necessary  for  people  bereft  of  one  of 
their  senses  to  develop  one  or  more  of  the 
others  to  a  greater  extent  than  ordinarily  would 
be  the  ca?e.  It  is  regrettable  that  all  of  the 
senses  are  not  developed  to  at  least  one-half 
or  two-thirds  their  capacity,  instead  of  waiting 
for  circumstances  to  force  this  improvement 
upon  us.  David  Mainwaring. 

=f=     ^  ^ 

THE  NEW  BRAILLE  MAGAZINE 

Radio  has  become  an  all-important  factor 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Exacting,  indeed,  is  he  who  cannot  find  a  pro- 
gram of  special  interest  amid  the  variety  of 
entertainment  that  comes  to  us  over  the  air. 
The  blind,  as  a  group,  find  their  radios  to  be 
of  indispensable  service  to  them.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  fitting  that  we,  who  find  the  radio 
so  extremely  useful,  should  have  a  guide  to  its 
program  material  and  also  information  re- 
garding what  goes  on  in  the  realm  of  the 
Microphone. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  have  learned  of 
the  publication  recently  of  a  Braille  periodical 
entitled,  "Braille  Radio  News."  This  Braille 
magazine  is  being  embossed  by  The  Clover- 
nock  Print  ng  Hou'e  situated  at  6990  Hamil- 
ton  Avenue,   Mt.    Healthy,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  find  the  information  contained  in  our 
sample  copy  unusually  interesting  and  also  very 
instructive  in  the  use  of  the  radio.  The  con- 
tents of  the  first  issue  are  as  follows:  "For- 
ward," "For  Distinguished  Service  to  Radio" 
by  Curtis  Mitchell,  "The  Children  Without 
Their  Make-up"  by  C.  Anderson  Chani,  "Radio 
Stars,"  and  "Cooking  School"  by  Nancy  Todd. 

Marshall  Brondum. 
*     *  * 

INVENTIONS 

Lately  there  have  been  three  important,  in- 
teresting inventions.  One  is  the  giant  teles- 
cope with  a  lens  so  large  that  it  has  taken  ten 
months  to  harden  and  will  take  many  more 
to   grind   it  smooth.     When   this  telescope  is 
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completed,  scientists  hope  to  see  more  clearly 
the  planets  already  known  to  us  and  also  to 
discover,  perhaps,  the  existence  of  planets 
never   before  observed. 

Another  of  the  new  discoveies  is  "heavy 
water."  It  is  believed  that  this  "water"  will 
cure  cancer,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  and 
fatal  diseases,  and  also  many  other  minor  dis- 
eases. It  is  of  special  interest  to  us  because 
its  discoverer.  Dr.  Harold  Urey,  is  a  former 
Montanan. 

The  Diesel  engine  is  a  recent  invention 
which  will  soon  be  in  popular  use.  It  burns 
oil  rather  than  gasoline  as  fuel,  and  this  will 
be  more  economical  than  the  f^asoline  engine. 

Floyd  McDowell. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN 

Ancient  History  is  one  of  our  studies.  We 
beean  bv  studying  prehistoric  man.  He  was 
quite  different  from  the  man  of  today.  He 
was  a  hairv  creature  with  long  fingernails  and 
toenails.  He  was  not  very  strong  because  he 
knew  nothing  about  exercising  his  muscles  or 
conserving   his  strength. 

When  c*>nturies  of  cnid  weather  and  glaciers 
came,  prehistoric  man  had  to  think  twice  as 
hard  as  bef'~>re,  in  order  to  live.  He  lived 
in  caves  and  such  places  that  provided  shelter 
for  him. 

Some  prehistoric  men  dug  irrigation  ditches, 
planted  crops,  and  built  h^^mes  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile.  Civilization  had  begun. 

Wayne  Bassett. 

*     *  * 

CAN  YOU  IMAGINE 

Floyd  McDowell  not  laughing  ? 
Dagny  Johnson  without  a  cough  ? 
Buddy  Kopach  not  yawning  ? 
Margie  Howard  without  a  grin  ? 
Doris  Fleming  without  a  curl  ? 
Lelia  Jensen  with  a  low  voice  ? 
Mell  Ray  Hoag  without  an  invention  ? 
Evan  Rempel  without  muscle  ? 
David    Mainwaring   directing    his  affections 
toward  any  girl  other  than  that  particular  one? 
Wayne  Bassett  not  wearing  a  sweater? 
Ruby  Girard  with  a  girl's  haircut  ? 

Mike  Maloney. 

+     *  * 

LITTLE  WOMEN 

In  the  sixty  years  since  the  first  copy  ci 
^'Little  Women"  was  published,  the  sales  of 
Louisa  M.  Alcott's  three  most  beloved  books, 
have  reached  the  total  of  one  million  copies. 
These  books  are  enjoyed  by  boys  and  giris  a- 
like,  and  now,  due  in  large  measure  to  ^he 
excellent  motion  picture  of  "Little  Women.' 
they  are  enjoying  a  new  popularity.  The  com- 
plete story  of  the  March  family  is  unfolded 
in  "Litle  Women,"  "Little  Men,"  and  "Jo's 
Boys." 

"Little  Women"  is  the  tale  of  Meg,  Jo,  Amy 
and  Beth  as  girls  and  their  many  happy  hours 
spent  together  in  the  Pickwick  Club.  This 
interesting  club  was  composed  of  Jo  and  Laurie, 
John  Brooks  and  Meg,  and  Marmee  and  Mr. 
March. 


"Little  Men"  continues  the  story  of  the 
little  women.  It  tells  of  the  great  school 
founded  by  Jo  and  Father  Blair  at  Plumfield. 
It  is  a  happy,  rollicking  home  for  children, 
with  Meg's  two  girls  and  Jo's  two  small  boys 
in  the  midst  of  the  merriment.  Marmee,  /\unt 
Amy,  Uncle  Laurie  and  their  many  friends 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  the  happiest  persons 
in  the  world. 

In  "Jo's  Boys"  the  little  women  make  thpir 
last  appearance.  The  boys  and  girls  are  grown 
into  young  men  and  women,  seeking  happi- 
ness and  facing  life's  problems.  In  their  man 
hood  and  womanhood,  as  in  their  childhood, 
all  of  the  characters  turn  to  Jo  for  guidance. 

I  read  with  regret  the  last  line  of  "Jo's 
Boys"  :  "Thus  the  curtain  falls  on  the  March 
family    forever."  Doris  Fleming. 

 o  

THE  SECRET  OF  GOOD  MANNERS 

There  was  a  young  lady  who  wanted  to 
know  the  secret  of  good  manners.  She 
wanted  to  be  so  gracious,  so  tactful,  so  thor- 
oughly precise  and  correct  that  no  one  could 
find  fault  with  anything  she  said  or  anything 
she  did,  no  matter  what  the  occasion.  This 
young  lady  had  studied  books  on  etiquette  till 
she  had  all  the  common  and  accepted  rules  of 
conduct  committed  to  memory.  Yet  she  could 
not  be  sure,  for  she  learned  that  etiquette 
changes  as  regularly  as  styles  and  fashions. 
Things  that  were  exactly  proper  last  year  may 
not  be  correct  now. 

So  this  young  lady  sought  the  advice  of  a 
wise  man.  And  this  is  what  the  wise  man  told 
her  : 

"My  dear,  you  have  asked  me  to  reveal  the 
secret  of  good  manners.  Really  there  is  no 
secret  to  it.  All  good  manners  please,  bad 
manners  offend  and  that  is  all  there  can  be 
to  it." 

Thus  did  the  young  lady  learn  that  the  un- 
changing rule  of  right  conduct  embraces  the 
simple  qualities  of  kindness,  sympathy  and 
understanding. — Selected. 

 o  

ABOU  BEN  ADHEM  AND  THE  ANGEL 

Abou   Ben  Adhem    (may   his   tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And   saw,   within   the  moonlight  in   his  room. 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of   gold:  — 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What   writest   thou?'" — The   vision   raised  its 
head, 

And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord." 

"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.  "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerly  still;  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 
blessed. 

And  Lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Leigh  Hunt. 
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TWO   SUPERINTENDENTS  CALLED 

Death  has  claimed  the  lives  of  two  well- 
known  men  in  the  profession.  One  was  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Wheeler,  head  of  the  American 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  West  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. Another  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the 
Deaf    in    Baton    Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Wheeler  died  on  Januray  16  after  an  ill- 
ness of  two  weeks.  He  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1897  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  He  also  received  his  Ma  t;r  cf  Arts 
degree  from  the  same  university  m  1898.  The 
following  year  he  enrolled  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment at  Gallaudet  College.  During  1900- 
'01  he  taught  in  the  Illinois  School  and  from 
1901  to  1906  he  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
Minnesota  School.  Later  he  resigned  to  take 
over  his  father's  hardware  business  at  Mystic, 
Conn.  In  1913  he  returned  to  head  the  Ameri- 
can School  and  continued  in  the  profession 
until  his  death,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  noted  for 
his  work  in  visual  instruction  by  film  pic- 
tures and  lantern  slides.  Once  a  star  football 
player  at  Brown  University,  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
always  interested  in  athletics.  Upon  his  in- 
vitation the  Eastern  States  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  Basketball  Tournament  was  held  at  the 
American  School  this  year.  He  never  lived 
to  see  the  Tournament  played.  We  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  and  friends. 

Mr.  Caldwell  died  on  January  25.  He  was 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind  and  received  national 
recognition  for  his  work  with  the  blind.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  both 
the  deaf  and  blind  and  held  that  post  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration the  Louisiana  School  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  educational  work.  Many  new  build- 
ings and  improvements  at  the  school  were  due 
to  his  efforts.  The  deaf  and  the  blind  of 
Lotiisiana  have  lost  a  good  friend  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Caldwell. 


For  the  past  few  years  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf,  an  organization  composed 
mainly  of  deaf  citizens  throughout  this  coun- 
try, has  been  allowed  to  drift  along  in  slipshod 
fashion.  Each  year  saw  the  association  grad- 
ually decrease  in  size  and  usefulness.  It  was 
not  until  a  recent  convention  held  in  New 
York  City  during  the  summer  of  1934,  that 
the  deaf  of  the  country  got  together  and  real- 
ized that  their  National  Association  was  not 
what  it  should  be.  A  new  group  of  enthusi- 
astic officers  were  chosen  to  bolster  up  the 
N.A.D.  and  bring  it  back  to  the  prestige  it 
formerly  enjoyed.  A  membership  drive  is  now 
under  way  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  deaf  of 
this  country  will  respond  to  the  call.  Member- 
ship fees  are  only  one  dollar  a  year  or  ten 
dollars  for  life.  Every  member  will  receive 
the  N.A.D.  Bulletin,  a  monthly  paper  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  deaf  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  countries.  This  interesting  little 
paper  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  adult 
deaf  person. 

We  hope  that  the  deaf  or  Montana  will  feel 
the  need  of  supporting  this  worthy  cause.  The 
N.A.D.  is  an  organization  for  the  deaf  and 
it  will  safeguard  the  rights  of  deaf  citizens. 
Money  for  membership  dues  may  be  sent  to 
John  G.  O'Brien,  Montana  State  representa- 
tive of  the  N.A.D.,   in  care  of   this  school. 

Below  is  a  clipping  which  we  have  taken 
from  the  N.A.D.  Bulletin  explaining  the  pur- 
pose and  plans  of  the  Association.  — O. 


In  order  to  render  the  best  service  to  the 
greatest  number  of  the  deaf  in  America,  the 
N.A.D.  must  have  a  steady  income  to  carry 
on  its  work:  (1)  Clearing  Bureau  of  informa- 
tion ;  (2)  publicity  disseminator  ;  (3)  spokes- 
man for  the  deaf  ;  (4)  guardian  of  their  rights 
as  citizens  ;  (5)  to  see  that  the  deaf  get  a 
FAIR  DEAL  ;  (6)  to  fight  for  sane  education- 
al facilities  ;  (7)  to  see  that  the  deaf  are 
treated  as  equals  in  seeking  Jobs  they  can  fill  ; 
and  (8)  maintain  standing  committees  to  in- 
vestigate and   remedy  abuses. 

Our  goal  should  be  the  maintenance  of  a  cen- 
tral headquarters  in  charge  of  a  paid  official 
who  can  devote  all  his  time  to  the  interest 
of  the  deaf.  Towards  this  end  the  Endowment 
Fund  was  created.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
allowed  to  lapse  during  past  few  years.  Affili- 
ation by  State  organizations  will  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  keep  our  organization  going 
under  its  present  set-up  and  add  to  our  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The   Executive   Committee   of   the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf  offers  the  following 
two    plans    for    affiliation  : 
1. —  (a)     State  Associations  desiring  affilia- 
ation   with    the    N.A.D.    shall    retain  its 
own   individuality   and   may   pursue  any 
course  it  deems  fit  in  purely  State  matters 
without    the    approval    of    the  N.A.D.'s 
governing  body. 
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(b)  Each  affiliated  organization  shall 
send  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
NA.D.,  an  annual  fee  of  ^10.00.  This 
fee  entitles  affiliated  organizations  10 
votes  at  convention.  Said  votes  to  be 
classed  as  "Affiliation  votes"  to  distin- 
guish them  from  proxy  voting. 
2. —  (a)  State  Association  affiliating  with 
N.A.D.  shall  retain  its  own  individuality 
and  pursue  any  course  it  deems  fir  in 
purely  State  matters  without  seeking 
the  approval  of  the  N.A.D.'s  govern- 
ing body. 

(b)  Each  State  Association  shall  turn 
over  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
N.A.D.  each  year,  10c  (ten  cents)  dues 
per  member.  This  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
per  capita  tax.  Funds  thus  accrued  will 
be  used  for  maintaining  the  work  of  the 
N.A.D. 

(c)  This  per  capita  tax  entitles  State 
organizations  to  1-10  (one-tenth)  of 
ONE  VOTE  at  all  elections.  This  aside 
from  regular  N.A.D.  members  and  hold- 
ers of  Life-Membership  Certificates.  The 
latter  two  classes  will  retain  their  fran- 
chises. 

(d)  Each  member  of  State  association 
shall  contribute  the  additional  sum  of 
50c  (fifty  cents)  per  ^»nnum  for  the  up- 
keep of  an  official  monthly  N.A.D. 
publication.  Contributors  will  be  assured 
of  receiving  copies  as  long  as  secretary 
of  State  Association  send  in  this  sum  for 
them.  However,  this  contribution  is  merely 
optional.  Those  not  caring  to  receive 
our  monthly  publication,  will  not  be 
forced  to  pay  for  its  up-keep. 

(e)  Funds  remaining  above  actual  ex- 
penses shall  be  set  aside  and  added  to 
the  N.A.D.'s  Endowment  Fund. 

(f)  Any  affiliated  organization  may  sever 
connection  with  the  Association  by  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  President,  ninety  days 
in  advance. — N.  A.  D.  Bulletin. 

 o  

DEAF  BOY  TALKS  WITH  PRESIDENT 


Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  Dec.  1. — In  the  news 
reel  pictures  of  the  Warm  Springs  dedications, 
the  other  day,  you'll  see  a  youngster  from 
Nunda,  N.  Y.,  sitting  in  a  roller-chair,  and  see- 
ing him,  you'll  look  upon  one  of  Warm 
Springs'  most  interesting  and  remarkable  polio- 
patients.  James  Carney — that's  his  name — is  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  for  several  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  distinction  he 
enjoys  for  having  engaged  President  Roosevelt 
in  a  conversation  that  was  at  once  animated 
.and  unique. 

James  Carney  is  16  years  old.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  paralyzed  in  his  legs  and  body, 
with  his  arms  partially  affected,  is  deaf — the 
only  patient  of  the  foundation  who  can  neither 
hear,  talk  nor  walk  ;  and  yet  James  Carney  is 
one  of  the  happiest  youngsters  at  Warm 
Springs.     He  is  happy  in  the  realization  that 


no  boy  nor  girl,  on  the  reservation,  has  talked 
so  freely  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  conversation  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
James  Carney  aside  from  its  uniqueness,  stres- 
ses still  further  the  amazing  versatility  of  the 
President,  whose  unsuspected  though  intimate, 
familiarity  with  the  widest  range  of  subjects 
occasions  surprise  every  so  often. 

The  strange  conversation  occurred  a  day  or 
two  ago  in  front  of  Georgia  Hall.  Young 
Carney  was  talking  "on  his  fingers"  to  a  com- 
panion, likewise  in  a  roller  chair,  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  drove  up.  The  youngsters  were 
too  astonished  and  surprised  for  further 
"words,"  and  the  activities  of  their  fingers 
ceased.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt,  usually  observant, 
and  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  mute  among 
the  polios,  reopened  the  conversation  with  his 
fingers!" 

The  President  spoke  with  such  facility  and 
speed  that  only  James  Carney  "got  him,"  and 
talked  right  back! 

As  if  the  thrill  of  thus  engaging  in  finger 
conversation  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  weren't  enough  to  fill  young  Carney's 
cup  of  joy  to  overflowing,  the  youngster  was 
among  the  elect  who  sat  at  the  President's 
table  at  the  Founders'  Day  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

But  Carney's  unusual  and  exclusive  experi- 
ence with  President  Roosevelt  isn't  all  of  in- 
terest regarding  him.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
Springs,  some  three  months  ago,  he  found 
himself  seriously  handicapped  by  his  mute- 
ness. No  person  on  the  reservation  was  famil- 
iar with  manual  speech,  yet  everyone  was  as 
anxious  to  aid  him  as  he  to  aid  himself.  The 
youngster  solved  the  riddle  by  sending  away 
for  a  textbook  on  manual  speech,  and  now  all 
the  physios  and  half  the  patients  speak  fluently 
"on  the  hand." 

So,  James  Carney  is  no  longer  lonesome, 
and,  needless  to  say,  he  is  probably  the  hap- 
piest youth  on  the  place.  He  was  striken  with 
infantile  paralysis  about  three  years  ago,  but 
has  been  a' mute  since  birth. — Atlanta  Journal. 


AFTER   SCHOOL  ADJUSTMENTS 

(Continued   from    Page  Six) 

a  Community  Fund  campaign.  The  slogan  of 
this  campaign  is  "Be  a  good  neighbor."  I 
wish  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  deaf 
would  adopt  this  as  their  slogan  and  apply  it 
literally  in  their  association  with  the  deaf. 

To  the  deaf  person  who  is  just  starting  out 
on  life's  highway  I  would  like  to  leave  this 
thought : 

"Tomorrow's  not  so  far  away,  nor  is  the 
goal  you  seek. 

Today  you  should  be  training  for  the  work 
you'll  do  next  week. 

The  bigger  job  is  just  ahead  ;  each  day  new 
changes  brings. 

Suppose  that  post  were  vacant  now  ;  could 
you   take   charge   of  things?" 
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ATHLETIC  NOTES 

By  John  G.  O'Brien. 


Saturday  evening,  February  9,  our  Junior 
team  journeyed  to  Anaconda  and  met  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  a  well-drilled  Junior  team  from 
St.  Peters.  The  game  was  clean  and  hard 
fought  with  frequent  slipping  on  the  part  of 
our  boys,  unaccustomed  to  a  large  slippery 
floor.  Following  the  game  a  lunch  consisting 
of  sandwiches,  coffee,  and  cake  was  served  by 
girls  of  the  St.  Peter's  School.  A  dance  was 
in  progress  when  we  left  but  we  were  unable 
to  stay  very  long  due  to  the  long  drive  back  to 
Boulder. 

Summary  : 

State  School  Juniors  21 

G.  FG.  TP. 

Svlvester,    f.    2  3  7 

Sullivan,    f.    2  0  4 

Gill.    c.    0  0  0 

Petek,   g.    0  0  0 

Chandler,   g.      0  0  0 

Mount,   g.    0  0  0 

Kuzara,    g.    2  3  7 


7 

St.  Peter's  Juniors  30 

G. 

Vaughn,   f.    5 

Daniels,    f.    3 

Gutech,    c.    1 

Nugent,    g.    2 

Jacques,    g.    4 

15 


FG. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


21 


TP. 
10 

6 

2 

4 


30 


Playing  before  a  packed  gallery  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  at  Butte  High  School 
gymnasium,  our  boys  were  trounced  by  Wash- 
ington Junior  High  31  to  22.  The  passing, 
teamwork,  and  shooting  of  the  state  school 
was  excellent,  but  loose  and  poor  guarding  en- 
abled Washington  Junior  High  to  make  sev- 
eral easy  set-ups  count.  Our  boys'  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  an  exciting  game  between 
Livingston  and  Butte.  The  former  won  28 — 27. 

State  School  22 

G.  FG.  TP. 

Sylvester,    f.    1  0  2 

Sullivan,    f.    1  0  2 

Chop,   c.    3  1  7 

Savage,  g.    3  0  6 

Kuzara,    g.    2  15 

10  2  22 

Washington    Junior    High  31 

G.  FG.  TP. 

Naranche,  f.     6  0  12 

Roberts,  f.    2  0  4 

Sparks,   c.    4  1  9 

Stesich,  g.     2  0  4 

Yovrtich,    g.    10  2 

15  1  31 


The  la  st  game  of  the  yeaf  was  played  on 
our  home  court  March  2.  The  Montana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  won  in  splendid 
fashion  from  Freebourn  Juniors  32  to  24. 
At  the  half  the  score  was  15  to  11  in  favor 
of  Freebourn.  However,  during  the  second 
half  our  boys  succeeded  in  locating  the  basket. 
This  game  brought  to  a  close  a  very  interest- 
ing basketball  season. 
State  School  32 

G.      FG.  TP. 

Sylvester,    f.    4  0  8 

Sullivan,    f.    0  0  0 

Savage,  g.    3  3  9 

Chop,    c.    6  0  12 

Ohlson,    g.    0  0  0 

Perek,    g.    0  0  0 

Kuzara,    g.    113 

14  4  32 

Freebourn  Juniors  24 

G.  FG.  TP. 

Canlan,    f.                                     1  1  3 

O'Neil,    f.                                    3  0  6 

Alberson,    c.                                  5  1  11 

Mayer,    g.                                     1  0  2 

Lary,  g.   „              0  0  0 

Arel,  g.                                      1  0  2 

11  2  24 

Referee:     Elmo  Kemp,  Jr. 

 o  

ARE  YOU  EDUCATED  ? 

A  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago  sug- 
gests the  following  list  of  questions  by  which 
we  can  check  ourselves  to  see  if  we  are  educated. 
From  these  questions,  it  is  evident  that  real 
education  is  more  than  training  of  the  mind. 
As  the  professor  puts  it,  "Education  is  of  the 
heart,  the  morals,  the  manners  and  the  spirit." 

1.  Has  education  given  you  sympathy  with 
all  good  causes  and  made  you  eager  to  espouse 
them? 

2.  Has   it   made   you  public-spirited? 

3.  Has  it  made  you  a  brother  to  the  weak? 

4.  Have  you  learned  to  make  friends  and 
how  to  keep  them?  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
to   be   a  friend   to  yourself? 

5.  Can  you  look  an  honest  man  or  a  pure 
woman  straight  in  the  eye? 

6.  Do  you  see  anything  to  love  in  a  little 
child? 

7.  Will  a  lonely  dog  follow  you  in  the 
street? 

8.  Can  you  be  high-minded  and  happy  in 
the  meaner  drudgeries  of  life? 

9.  Are  you  good  for  anything  to  yourself? 
Can  you  be  happy  alone? 

10.  Can  you  look  out  on  the  world  and  see 
anything   but  dollars  and  cents? 

11.  Can  you  look  into  a  mud  puddle  and  see 
the  clear  sky? 

12.  Can  you  see  anything  in  ;he  puddle 
but  mud? — Marshall   County  School  Journal. 
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We  have  a  new  girl  and  boy  in 
our  class  now.  The  girl  is  Delores 
Boschee  and  the  boy  is  Vernon 
Hippe. 

Jack  Hagerman,  James  Trunkle, 
Norman  Cuder,  Irvin  Semingsen  and 
Michael  Ward  have  stars  in  their  new 
spelling  books. 

Everett  Lundgren  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  his  sisters  and  brothers 
have  the  measles. 

Harold  Johnson  likes  to  tell  about 
the  shows  he  sees. 

Joe  Schwan  got  some  holy  cards 
from  home. 

Delores  Boschee  wants  a  little  box 
from  home. 

Vernon  Hippe  had  the  measles. 
He  was  not  sick  in  bed. 


I  got  two  boxes  from  a  friend.  I 
got  four  puzzles  and  some  funny 
papers  last  Friday.  I  said,  "Thank 
you"    for    the    puzzles    and  funny 

papers.  Victoria  Herbold. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Turechek,  Victoria  and  I  saw 
four  birds  yesterday  afternoon.  They 
were  black  and  white  birds.  They 

were  big.  Vivian  Miller. 

*  *  * 

We  got  a  letter  from  Miss  Ture- 
chek's  mother.  We  wrote  a  birthday 
letter  to  her.  Charles  Hamlin. 

+  * 

I  got  a  book  and  a  new  pair  of 
pants.    The   book   is   blue   and  the 

pants  are  gray. — John  Farthing. 

*  *  * 

Charles  shot  some  water  on  For- 
rest's sweater  this  morning. — Donald 
Nelson. 


I  was  sick  yesterday.  I  did  not 
come  to  school.  I  went  to  the  hos- 
pital. Stuart  Bart. 

*    *  * 

We  saw  a  show  last  night.  We 
saw  a  thin  monkey.     He  was  funny. 

Forrest  Grove, 


I  got  a  box  of  candy  and  some 
pictures  and  some  valentines  from  my 

mother.    I  was  glad. — Alfred  Bury. 

*  *  * 

My  mother  and  grandfather  came 
to  school.  They  brought  some 
oranges  and  apples  and  cookies  to 
me.  Bobby  Werth.. 

I  made  a  pretty  valentine.  I  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Starr. — Julia  Sabe.. 

Tom's  father  and  Mr.  Greenman 
came  to  the  school  room  one  day. 
They  sat  and  talked.  After  awhile 
they  went  away.  Milo  Curtin. 

I  was  sick  last  week.  I  went  to 
the  hospital.     I  am  well  now. 

Norman  Fuson. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Malley  is  learning  fast. 
He  can  write  nicely  now. 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 

February  fourteenth  was  St.  Valentine's  Day. 
We  made  many  valentines  and  put  them  into 
a  pretty  box.  Miss  Serumgard  put  the  box 
on  her  desk.  Joe  and  Gladys  gave  the  valen- 
tines to  us.     I  received  thirty-one  valentines. 

Richard  and  Frances  passed  candy  to  us. 
Then  we  played  a  game.  I  hid  an  eraser.  The 
boys  and  girls  looked  for  it.     Joe  found  it. 

Adele  Mudro. 

BILLY'S  BICYCLE 

Billy  rode  on  his  bicycle  one  afternoon. 
Some  small  boys  ran  very  fast.  The  bicycle 
went  fast.     We  followed  it.     I  was  very  tired. 
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My  heart  beat  very  fast.  Eddie  ran  fast.  He 
was   first.  Bozo  Kosanovich. 

*  *  * 

A  CARD  PARTY 

Eleven  ladies  came  to  the  living  room  Febr- 
uary thirteenth.  Miss  Serumgard  passed  a 
valentine  box.  The  ladies  played  cards.  Miss 
Sturdevant  won  the  first  prize  and  Mrs.  Ogren 
won  the  second.  They  received  pretty  vanity 
cases.  Miss  Serumgard  served  lunch.  They 
had  pineapple  ice-box  dessert  and  coffee. 

Frances  Kombol. 

*  *  * 
HIDE-AND-SEEK 

,  Forrest,  Milo,  Bozo,  Bobby  and  I  played 
hide-and-seek  in  the  yard.  We  ran  and  hid. 
Forrest  looked  for  us.  He  found  Eddie  first. 
He  found  me  second.  Then  he  found  all  the 
boys.  Eddie  looked  for  us.  Robert  hid  behind 
a  door.  Eddie  did  not  find  him.  I  ran  and 
hid  near  a  sled.  Then  I  hid  behind  a  large  can. 
Eddie  ran  to  the  can.  He  found  me.  H? 
found  Bozo  first.  Bozo  found  me  first.  We 
like  to  play  hide-and-seek. 

Richard  McCarthy. 

*  *  * 

My  mother  and  Aunt  Kate  came  to  our  school 
room  one  Friday  morning.  They  visited  my 
class.  Miss  Serumgard  showed  them  Mrs. 
Watts'    school  room 

They  gave  me  apples,  oranges,  bananas,  tan- 
gerines, a  cocoanut,  candy,  bath  salts,  some 
yellow  soap,  erasers,  marbles,  and  twenty-five 
cents.  I  thanked  them.  They  went  home  on 
the  train.  Eddie  Lappin. 

^     ^  ^ 

I  go  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock.  I  was  not 
sleepy  one  nighr.  I  stayed  awake  for  a  while. 
Then  I  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  many  things. 

I  dreamed  Adele  put  on  a  yellow  and  wh^te 
dress.  Julia  put  on  a  white  silk  dress.  Frances 
put  on  a  red  and  blue  dress.  Florence  Dris- 
coU  put  on  a  red  and  white  dress.  Theresa  put 
on  a  pink  and  yellow  dress,  and  I  put  on  a 
pink  and  blue  dress.  We  danced.  I  woke  up. 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  many  stars 
and  the  moon.  I  sat  up  in  bed.  Miss  Swarrz 
turned  on  the  lights.  I  dressed  fast.  I  brushed 
my  teeth,  I  washed  my  hands  and  face.  I 
combed  my  hair.  Then  I  went  down  stairs. 
I  was  first.  Dolores  Painter  came  down  atcer 
me.  Lois  Barton. 

— — ■ —  — ^o  

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

One  Saturday  morning  my  teacher  took  my 
watch  to  Butte.  I  had  a  new  hand  and  an  un- 
breakable crystal  put  on.  They  cost  seventy- 
five  cents.  She  also  bought  me  some  Valen- 
tines. I  was  glad  to  get  my  watch  back  but 
now  the  stem  is  broken.  Fred  Lavoie. 

*  *  * 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  Irene 
Kenneth.  She  wrote  that  my  cousin,  Eloise 
Johnson,  was  going  to  get  married  this  sum- 


 .,„  — „„_.„ — ,  „_,„  „ — ^ 

mer.  Eloise  lives  in  Great  Falls  now,  I  hope 
she  will  not  move  to  Portland,  I  want  to  go 
and  see  her  in  Great  Falls,  I  hope  she  will 
have  a  new  house,  Edith  Johnson, 

*  *  * 

March  17th  will  be  St.  Patrick's  Day.  We 
shall  go  to  a  St.  Patrick's  party  the  night  of 
the  fifteenth. 

Florence  Driscoll's  little  brother  has  a  birth- 
day on  March  seventeenth,  too.  He  will  be 
seven  years  old.  My  little  brother  is  seven 
years  old,  too. 

Some  of  the  girls  told  me  that  they  would 
wear  green  and  white  dresses  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  I  will,  too.  They  will  wear  green  be- 
cause the  shamrocks  are  green. 

Helen  Nash, 

April  twenty-first  will  be  Easter,  Jesus  d'cd 
on  the  cross  on  Good  Friday  and  was  buried. 
On  Sunday  He  arose. 

On  Easter  Sunday  parents  fix  Easter  baskets 
with  candy-eggs,  rabbits,  and  chickens  for  their 
children.  The  children  think  that  the  Easter 
rabbit   left  them. 

Many  people  go  to  church  on  Easter  Sunday. 
I  think  there  will  be  many  Easter  lilies  m  the 
Catholic  church. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  go  home  for 
Easter  vacation.  I  would  like  to  go,  but  I 
shall  not  ask  mother.     Happy  Easter  ! 

Florence  Driscoll. 

Last  Saturday  morning  Mrs.  Simmons  and 
her  two  sisters  came  to  see  me,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  them.  She  told  me  that  she  wanted  paper 
and  pencil,  so  I  ran  downstairs  to  get  them 
I  took  off  my  overalls  and  washed  my  face 
and  hands.  Then  1  went  back  to  the  parlor, 
Mrs,  Simmons  said,  "We  are  going  to  Helena 
now,"  They  came  in  a  Ford.  I  was  very  happy 
to  see  them  again.  Tommy  Bailey, 

*  *  * 

Washington's  Birthday  was  a  holiday.  We 
had  a  party  that  night.  We  played  games. 
One  game,  "County  Morgue",  was  so  funny. 
We  had  punch  and  cup-cakes  with  pink  frost- 
ing for  refreshments.     We  had  a  good  time. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  went  home  for 
the  holiday.  They  all  returned  yesterday  ex- 
cept Harry  Britzius, 

Florence  Smith  went  home  yesterday  because 
of  her  health.     She  will   return  next  month, 

Evelyn  Higdem, 

 o  

MANUAL  CLASS 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12, 
1809,  in  Kentucky.  He  had  one  sister  named 
Sarah. 

His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  he  had 
to   work   hard   every  day. 
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His  mother  was  a  wise  woman.  She  was 
good  to  little  Abraham.  She  helped  him  with 
his  lessons. 

When  he  was  a  man,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  good 
President.  Alma  Clifton. 


Mr.  Starr  gave  some  new  English  books  to 
Miss  Sturdevant.     The  books  are  red. 

Miss  Sturdevant  gave  some  wrapping  paper 
to  us.  We  put  paper  covers  on  the  books. 
We   thanked   her.     We   liked   the   red  books. 

Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

i{j  *  * 

COVERING  OUR  NEW  BOOKS 

Miss  Sturdevant  gave  us  pieces  of  wrapping 
paper.  She  cut  the  center.  She  helped  us 
fold  it  on  the  books.  We  were  happy.  The 
new  books  are  red.  They  are  named  "First 
Lessons  in  English."  The  new  books  will  not 
get    dirty.  Opal  Dickey. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Serumgard  talked  to  us  Sunday.  We 
went  for  a  walk  with  her.  She  went  to  Mrs. 
Kemp's  home.  There  was  no  one  at  home. 
Then  we  went  to  town.  The  big  girls  bought 
some  Valentines  and  other  things.  We  went 
back  to  the  Girls'  Hall.     We  were  tired. 

Gladys  Henry. 

*  *  * 

We  are  happy  for  Valentine  day.  We  shall 
get  boxes.  Miss  Sturdevant  gave  a  Valentine 
to  each  of  us.  I  will  give  a  Valentine  to 
Adele.  Glenn  Hendrickson. 

*  *  * 

Some  deaf  boys  played  basketball  last  Satur- 
day. Mr.  Altop,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Low 
took  the  boys  in  their  cars.  They  went  to 
Anaconda.  The  Anaconda  boys  won. — Don 
Dyrdahl. 

*  *  * 

I  work  for  Mrs,  Low.  I  help  keep  Miss 
Sturdevant's  schoolroom  clean.  Glenn  and 
I  sweep  it  every  day.  We  wash  the  black- 
board and  empty  the  waste  basket. — Jed  Moe. 

THE  LINCOLN  PROGRAM 

We  went  to  the  chapel  for  the  Lincoln  pro- 
gram, Tuesday,  February  12.  Some  boys  and 
girls  signed  the  program  for  those  who  spoke. 
The   program   lasted   one  hour. 

Joe  Gill  passed  the  printed  programs. 

Teddy  made  the  fireplace  for  the  cableaus. 

Lyle  acted  Lincoln's  part.  He  studied  his 
lessons  on  the  floor  by  the  fire.  He  chopped 
wood.  He  talked  in  Congress.  He  was  killed 
in  a  show  house.  Eugene  Boggio. 

*  *  * 

A  PICTURE  DISCRIPTION 

A  woman  has  on  a  white  waist  and  red 
skirt.  She  has  rosy  cheeks  and  white  teeth. 
Her  hair  is  brown.  A  Valentine,  a  letter  and 
some  violets  are  on  the  table.  The  violets 
are  blue.  A  woman  has  opened  a  package. 
She  is  surprised  to  get  a  box.  The  picture  is 
pretty.  Alma  Clifton. 
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ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 


A  FARMER 

A  farmer  is  a  man  who  cultivates  the  soil 
and  raises  crops  or  animals. 

He  may  be  a  business  man,  a  carpenter,  or 
a  mechanic  because  he  must  know  how  to  use 
and  repair  machinery,  use  tools,  and  buy  and 
sell   what  he  produces. 

Farming  is  an  occupation.  A  farmer  tills 
the  soil  to  make  his  living.  He  raises  food 
for  people  who  do  not  live  on  farms.  He 
also  sells  the  animals  to  the  city  markets  which 
are  located  several  miles  away  from  the  farm. 

He  sometimes  ships  the  animals  in  freight 
cars  or  ships  to  another  continent  or  foreign 
country. 

Some  farmers  raise  the  animals  or  vegetables 
for  their  own  winter  use.  They  also  sell  ani- 
mals or  vegetables  to  the  stores  and  buy  dairy 
products,  tools,  and  lumber  to  build  and  repair 
barns,  cultivators,  and  other  things  they  need. 

A  farmer  sometimes  earns  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  farming.  He  must  know  how  to 
till  the  soil  and  raise  the  crops  if  he  is  a  real 
farmer.  Clarice  Petrick. 

*  *  ^ 

CROPS 

The  most  important  thing  a  farmer  does 
is  raise  crops.  Crops  are  the  vegetables,  grain, 
hay,  fruit  and  other  plants  which  we  use  for 
human  or  animal  food. 

Vegetables  are  plants  like  potatoes,  celery, 
onions,  beets,  beans,  spinach,  carrots,  ruta- 
bagas, cauliflower,  lettuce,  and  cucumbers. 
These  crops  are  fed  to  animals  or  sold  to  the 
markets. 

Grains  are  plants  like  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
oats,  rye  and  rice.  Most  of  the  time  rice  is 
raised  on  swampy  land.  The  grains  are  some- 
times sold  to  the  markets  or  fed  to  the  animals. 
Wheat  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops. 

Fruits  are  the  products  like  apples,  oranges, 
pears,  peaches,  grapefruit,  cherries,  berries, 
watermelons  and  canteloupes.  They  grow  in 
warm  and  temperate  climates.  Most  of  the 
fruit  is  sold  to  the  home  markets,  and  some- 
times  to   other  countries. 

Hay  is  the  dried  fodder  of  plants  like  alf- 
alfa, clover  and  grass.  These  plants  are  kept 
in  the  barn  to  protect  them  from  storm. 
Sometimes  they  are  stacked  in  the  pastures. 
They  are  kept  for  winter  and  the  animals  like 
to   eat  them. 

Sometimes  the  farmer  stores  the  crops  in 
houses.  The  vegetables  and  fruits  are  put  into 
the  cellar.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  green- 
houses, so  they  can  plant  seed  in  the  winter 
time  and  have  early  garden  crops. 

Annie  Kombol. 

*  * 
FARM  JOBS 

A  farmer  has  many  kinds  of  work  to  do. 
He  must  build  fences  to  enclose  his  pastures, 
fields,   gardens,   buildings  and  stacks. 

in  the  spring  he  plows  the  land  and  har- 
rows it  so  the  seed  will  sprout  and  grow  fast. 
During  the  summer  he  keeps  the  weeds  cut  and 
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irrigates  and  cultivates  the  soil  to  make  the 
plants  grow.  He  also  keeps  the  ditches  clean 
and  harvests  some  of  the  crops.  Hay  and 
grain     have   to   be   harvested  in  the  summer. 

In  the  fall  he  digs  the  vegetables  and  stores 
them  in  cold  cellars.  Sometimes  he  keeps  them 
for  winter  markets.  He  has  to  gather  his 
stock  if  he  has  any  on  the  ranges. 

During  the  winter  the  farmer  has  to  feed 
his  animals.  He  feeds  them  from  the  grain 
stored  in  the  bins  or  from  the  hay  stacked  in 
the  yard  or  from  silos. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  he  puts  fer- 
tilizer on  the  fields  to  keep  the  soil  full  of 
plant  food  so  the  crops  will  grow.  Some 
farmers  put  manure  on  the  land  and  then  plow 
it  under  the  soil.  It  makes  the  plants  grow. 
Some  fertilizers  are  made  of  rock  material, 
ground  bones  and  other  refuse  from  packing 
houses.  Edward  Petek. 
 o  — 

HOW  TO  FIND  THE  NORTH  STAR 

We  should  learn  to  find  direction,  because 
it  helps  us  to  find  places.  When  we  are  lost 
or  when  we  want  to  know  where  a  place  is, 
we  need  to  know  how  to  find  some  true 
direction. 

We  look  for  the  North  Star  because  we 
know  it  is  always  in  the  same  place. 

We  use  a  compass  to  find  North.  The 
needle  points  on  the  compass  have  two  dif- 
ferent colors,  one  is  black  and  the  other  is 
silver.  One  needle  point  on  the  compass  al- 
ways points  north,  no  matter  where  we  are. 
On  our  compass  the  black  point  always  points 
north. 

If  we  look  in  the  sky  at  night  we  see  many 
stars  and  we  can  also  see  a  group  of  seven 
stars  which  form  the  outline  of  the  dipper. 
There  should  always  be  seven  stars  in  the  dip- 
per. The  two  stars  which  form  the  front  of 
the  dipper  always  point  to  the  North  Star 
and  we  can  find  it  after  we  ha\e  found  the 
dipper.  The  dipper  revolves  around  the  North 
Star. 

We  can  also  find  north  by  looking  for  moss 
on  the  trees.  The  moss  is  green  in  color.  It 
does  not  like  to  grow  in  the  sun.  It  likes  to 
grow  in  the  shade  and  it  grows  on  the  bark 
of  the  tree.  The  sun  does  not  shine  on  the 
north  side  of  the  tree  so  the  moss  grows  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tree.  This  is  a  good 
way  to  find  direction  when  we  are  in  the  for- 
ests of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Mollie  Sweet. 

TENTS 

A  tent  is  a  shelter  which  is  made  of  flex- 
ible cloth  material,  generally  canvas.  It  is 
supported  by  one  or  more  poles  and  stretched 
tight  by  cords  that  are  secured  to  wooden  pegs 
driven  into  the  ground  to  hold  it 

People  use  tents  when  they  travel  in  the 
mountains,  or  go  fishing.  Campers  also  use 
them  for  homes  during  the  summer  vacations. 
Men  who  work  in  the  forest  use  them  because 
they   are   easily    moved   from    place   to  place. 


Shepherds  use  them  where  the  country  is 
rough  and  wagons  cannot  be  taken  into  the 
hills.  A  tent  can  be  put  on  pack  horses  and 
carried  easily.  Tents  are  used  by  the  Army 
when  they  travel  or  go  away  from  their  main 
quarters.  Boy  Scouts  use  small  tents  to  live 
in   when   they   go   on   hikes   into   the  hills. 

Tents  are  used  only  when  the  people  need 
temporary  living  places.  They  are  not  very 
warm,  so  they  are  not  used  much  in  the  win- 
ter time  or  in  very  cold  climates.  They  make 
good  places  to  live  when  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry. 

I  have  used  a  tent  several  times  when  I 
visited  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Sometimes  I 
have  used  tents  on  fishing  trips  in  the  moun- 
tains during  the  summer. 

Sometimes  my  brother  and  I  have  slept  in 
a  tent  when  the  weather  was  very  hot  We 
cannot  sleep  in  the  house  during  summer  I  e- 
cause  of   the  heat.  Joe  Kuzara. 

*  *  * 

LEMONADE 

Lemonade  comes  from  the  juice  of  a  fruit 
called  a  lemon.  They  are  raised  in  warm 
countries.  The  outside  skin  or  peeling  is  thick 
and  yellow  and  the  fruit  is  oval.  A  lemon  is 
sour.  It  is  about  three  inches  long  and  one 
and  half  inches  in  diameter. 

The  juice  of  the  lemon  is  used  to  make  a 
drink  called  lemonade.  The  juice  is  taken 
from  the  fruit  by  squeezing.  Most  of  the 
lemon  is  juice. 

To  make  lemonade  I  first  roll  the  lemon 
against  a  hard  surface  to  make  it  soft  so  the 
juice  inside  will  come  out  better.  Then  I  cut 
the  lemon  in  half  and  crush  the  juice  out. 
The  juice  is  collected  in  a  dish  or  pitcher. 
Then  I  put  some  sugar  in  it  to  sweeten  it  and 
add  enough  water  to  make  a  good  drink.  I 
stir  the  lemonade  well,  and  taste  it  to  see  if  it 
is  all  right.     Then  it  is  ready  to  drink. 

Cold  lemonade  is  used  as  a  refreshing  drink 
in  hot  weather. 

Hot  lemonade  is  used  as  a  warm  drink  for 
people   who   are  ill   or   have  colds. 

Eunice  Brandt. 

*  *  * 
LEMONS 

A  lemon  is  a  fruit  which  has  a  very  sour 
juice.  It  is  an  oval  fruit  with  a  thick 
yellow  skin  or  peel.  A  lemon  is  shaped  much 
like  an  egg.  it  is  about  three  inches  long 
and  one  and  half  inches  in  diameter. 

Most  of  the  lemons  are  grown  in  California 
and  Florida  and  countries  which  have  a  warm 
climate,  plenty  of  rain  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 
California  does  not  have  plenty  of  rain  during 
the  summer  but  the  gardeners  use  irrigation 
water  for  the  lemon  trees.  It  does  rain  plenty 
during  the  winter.  The  lemon  trees  grow  as  tall 
as  orange  trees.  They  blossom  the  year  around 
and  bear  green  and  ripe  fruit  at  the  same- 
time.  The  lemon  trees  stay  green  all  through 
the  year.  When  it  is  time  for  the  gardeners 
to  pick  lemons  from  the  trees  they  are  sent  to 
the  packers  which  wash  and  dry  them  and 
inspect  them  to  see  if  they  are  good  enough 
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to  ship  away.  They  are  shipped  to  every 
village,   town   and  city  of   the  United  States. 

Lemonade  is  made  from  lemon  juice.  At 
first  we  should  roll  several  lemons  until  they 
are  soft,  to  make  them  juicy.  Then  we  squeeze 
them  to  make  the  juice  come  out  and  we  put 
it  in  a  pan  or  pitcher.  Then  we  add  cold 
water  and  fugar  to  make  it  taste  better.  Pieces 
of  ice  added  to  it  make  it  cold  and  nice  to 
drink. 

Many  people  use  lemons  to  make  lemonade, 
pies,  frosting,  candies,  cakes  and  salad  dressing. 

Harry  Britzius. 

*  *  * 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SANDWICH 

A  sandwich  is  an  article  of  food.  It  is 
made  of  bread  and  other  foods  like  meat,  salad, 
cheese,  fruit,  jelly  and  buater. 

If  we  want  to  make  good  sandwiches,  we 
should  use  fresh,  moist  bread.  We  should  cut 
the  bread  into  thin,  narrow  slices.  These  are 
spread  with  some  of  the  foods  named  above. 
The  food  put  between  the  slices  of  bread  is 
•called  a  filler. 

The  slices  of  bread  must  be  cut  thin  so  that 
two  of  them  do  not  make  the  sandwich  too 
thick.  After  the  bread  is  cut  into  slices,  we 
spread  the  filler  on  one  side  of  the  slice  and 
place  two  spreaded  sides  together.  Two  slices 
put  together  in  this  way  are  called  a  sandwich. 

If  we  want  dainty  sandwiches,  we  should  trim 
them  on  the  edges  and  cut  the  crust  of  the 
bread  away.  Most  people  cut  the  square 
sandwich  into  halves,  and  make  them  trian- 
gular in  shape.  They  may  be  cut  in  any  shape 
desired. 

We  make  sandwiches  when  we  have  picnics 
or  parties  or  take  camping,  fishing  or  hiking 
trips.  They  are  easier  to  carry  and  serve  out- 
side. Sometimes  we  have  them  in  the  dining 
room,   for   cold    lunches   on  holidays. 

Catherine  Noyd. 

*  t-  * 

WATCHING  FIREMEN  PUT  OUT  A  FIRE 

A  few  years  ago,  I  used  to  take  a  paper 
route  every  morning.  I  got  up  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Some  of  the  boys  got  up  at  4:30  o'clock  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  saw  a  big 
fire  start  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
Main  street  of  Helena.  We  watched  the  fire- 
men put  out  the  fire.  The  fire  started  in  the 
Curtis  cafe  and  spread  from  one  building  to 
.another.  We  were  late  covering  our  paper 
route.  Thomas  Chop. 

BRUNO  RICHARD  HAUPTMAN 

(Newspaper  review) 
Bruno  Hauptman  is  a  kidnapper  because 
he  was  convicted  of  stealing  Lindbergh's  son 
and  killing  him.  This  was  done  on  March 
1,  1932.  One  night  he  got  a  ladder  and 
climbed  through  the  window  of  the  nursery 
and  took  the  baby  away  from  his  crib.  Then 
he  climbed  down  again,  but  the  ladder  broke 
and  he  and  the  baby  fell  and  the  baby  was 
killed.  Hauptman  hurt  his  leg.  He  carried 
rhe    baby    about    three    or    four    miles  from 
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Lindbergh's  house  and  put  it  in  a  hole  and 
covered  it  with  branches,  then  he  ran  away. 

Bruno  Hauptman  received  the  ransom 
money  from  Lindbergh  and  primised  to  bring 
his  son  back  but  he  never  gave  the  baby 
back.  Bruno  used  the  ransom  money  for 
a   good  time. 

Last  fall  a  man  who  worked  in  a  gas  station, 
fcund  that  one  of  the  bills  which  Mr.  Haupt- 
man gave  him  for  gas  was  a  ransom  note 
and  he  told  the  police  about  it. 

The  police  investigated  and  found  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  hidden  i  n  Hauptman's 
garage.  They  also  found  newspaper  pictures 
of  Lindbergh's  baby,  Dr.  Condon's  telephone 
number,  wood  similiar  to  that  found  in  the 
ladder  and  other  evidence.  Many  witnesses 
said  they  had  seen  him  before  and  their 
descriptions  of  the  man  who  passed  the  bills 
were    similiar    to  Hauptman. 

The  police  arrested  Mr.  Hauptman  for 
the  murder  of  the  Lindbergh  baby.  They 
took  him  to  jail.  Bruno  stayed  there  about 
two  months.  Then  his  trial  was  held  in 
Flemington,  New  Jersey.  The  lawyers  asked 
Bruno  if  he  killed  the  baby,  and  many  other 
que-^tions,  but  he  said  that  he  did  not. 
People  think  he  told  many  lies.  He  blamed  a 
man  who  died  in  Germany.  The  jury  con- 
victed him  of  the  crime  and  the  judge  told 
h'm  that  he  must  die  in  the  electric  chair  on 
March    18th.  Eunice  Brandt. 

*     *  * 

THE  AMAZON  JUNGLE 

South  America  is  located  south  of  North 
America.      It    is    near    the  equator. 

South  America  has  a  hot  climate.  It  has  a 
damp  and  swampy  jungle.  It  has  two  seasons, 
but  it  has  a  hot  climate  all  the  year.  One  sea- 
on  is  dry  and  the  other  is  rainy. 

South  America  has  many  kinds  of  flowers. 
Some  of  them  are  fragrant  and  some  of  them 
are  poisonous.  The  forests  are  dense.  Many 
rubber  trees  grow  in  the  forests.  Rubber  is  the 
most  important  product  in  South  America. 

Many  animals  live  in  the  forests  of  South 
America.  Sometimes  the  travelers  pass  through 
the  forests.  Often  the  jaguars  sit  on  tree 
limbs  and  wait  till  the  travelers  pass  beneath 
the  tree  then  it  leaps  on  them  and  kills  them 
for  food.  When  men  want  to  look  for  rubber 
trees,  they  have  to  take  knives  and  mosquito 
netting  with  them.  They  have  to  sleep  in 
the    boats   on    the  water. 

Most  of  the  people  who  live  in  that  hot 
country  are  Indian  savages.  The  white  peo- 
ple can  not  live  long  in  such  hot  country. 
The  Indian  savages  are  not  bothered  because 
they  are  used  to  it. 

The  Indian  savages'  homes  are  made  of  mud, 
reeds,  leaves  and  grass.  Many  of  them  have 
to  live  in  the  trees,  because  the  ground  is  too 
muddy.  They  wear  very  few  clothes.  Many 
of  the  Indian  savages  have  ornaments  on  their 
noses  and  ears.  When  the  little  girls  are 
about  twelve  years  old,  their  mothers  make 
holes  in  their  ears  and  noses  so  they  can  put 
ornaments  in  them.    They  think  it  makes  them. 
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pretty.  The  Indian  savages  make  bows  and 
arrows  out  of  bones  or  wood.  They  put  poison 
on  the  tips  of  the  arrows.  When  they  shoot 
the  arrows,  the  poison  causes  death.  They  do 
not  have  many  kinds  of  food  like  we  do.  They 
have  only  the  food  which  grows  in  their  own 
country. 

The  Amazon  river  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  world.  Most  of  the  ocean  water  is  salty, 
but  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  the  Amazon 
river  is  not  salty.  The  Amaz'^n  river  brings 
so  much  frefh  water  into  the  --cean  that  it 
keeps  that  part  of  the  ocean  wafei-  ^rch. 

Mollie  Sweet. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Elma  Erickson,  Reporter 


During  the  past  week,  there  were  many  of 
tht  deaf  pupils  ill  with  the  flu,  mea?Ies  and 
ear  trouble.  All  are  improving  or  have  left 
the  hospital. 

Dagney  Johnson  had  an  operauon  for 
mastoid  on  Sunday.  Feb.  24.  She  is  recovering 
rapidly. 

Mona  Frazier  is  still  in  the  hospital.  We 
hope    she   will    be    back    in    school  soon. 

The  members  of  the  Society  had  an  excellent 
Valentine  party.  The  boys  and  girls  drew 
names  and  each  one  sent  a  valentine  to  the 
person  whose  name  they  drew.  The  valentines 
were  put  in  a  nice  box.  We  also  played 
games.  Miss  Murphy,  Miss  Turechek,  Mr. 
O'Brien   and    Mr.    Watts    were    at    the  party. 

Mollie  Sweet  will  be  the  bridesmaid  of  honor 
when  her  sister  is  married  to  Mr.  Frey  at 
Easter  time.  Her  sister  graduated  from  Butte 
High  School  in  1932.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
girls,  First  Aid.  The  wedding  will  be  held  in 
the  bridegroom's  home. 

Edyth  Johnson  received  a  letter  from  her 
cousin.  Her  cousin  will  be  married  this  com- 
ing summer. 

Florence  Smith  has  discontinued  school  for 
a  few  weeks  because  of  illness.  She  will  return 
to  school  when  she  recovers.  We  wish  her 
luck. 

Laura  Manza  went  home  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  her  brother,  who  will  be  married 
soon. 

On  Washington's  birthday  we  had  a  grand 
party.  We  played  only  one  game  ^oun;y 
Morgue.'  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  hard  to 
solve.  After  the  game  we  paired  off  and 
danced.  Mrs  Watts  had  made  some  paper  hats 
and  we  chose  a  hat.  1  hen  we  found  .he  Doy 
or  girl  who  had  a  hat  like  ours.  That  person 
was  our  partner  for  the  evening.  First,  we  had 
a  grand  march  then  we  traded  dances.  The 
boys  and  girls  had  trouble  keeping  their 
programs    straight,    but   we   learned    how  and 


it  helped.  More  than  one  popular  belle 
expressed  her  thankfulness  for  the  programs. 
It  helped  them  to  remember  their  dances 
and  saved  many  arguments.  At  the  close 
of  the  party  everyone  was  tired  and  glad  to 
sink  into  bed. 

Hildegarde  Wudel  took  Florence  Reinke  to 
her  home  on  Feb.  21.  Florence  enjoyed  her 
visit  and  was  pleased  to  meet  Hildegarde's 
folks. 

After  the  ball  game  with  the  Butte  Free- 
bornes,  we  danced.  The  visiting  boys  enjoyed 
themselves  and  the  dance  helped  them  to 
forget  their  loss  of  the  game.  Our  boys  won 
3  2    to  24. 

Elma  Erickson  has  been  ill  in  the  hos- 
pital for  1 1  days  with  an  ear  infection.  She 
received  a  box  of  beautiful  flowers  from  her 
folks.     She  is  back  in  school  now. 

We  have  a  good  story  teller  in  Girls'  Hall. 
We  ask  Caroline  Avery  for  a  story  whenever 
time  hangs  heavy  on  our  hands.  She  is  our 
book  worm  and  knows  many  good  stories. 
She  is  a  very  good  sign  maker  and  makes  it 
easy  for  us  to  understand.  The  girls  are  look- 
ing   forward    to    more  stories. 

Annie  and  Frances  Kombol's  father  came 
to  see  them  Saturday,  March  2.  They  have 
expected  him  to  come  but  were  not  sure  he 
would.  The  two  girls  were  happy  but  were 
disappointed  when  he  left  again  on  March  3. 

Minnie  Kowis,  a  deaf  girl  who  graduated 
from  this  school  in  1932  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Cartersville,  Montana.  She  has  been 
attending  the  Catholic  Deaf  School  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


The  boys  are  planning  a  series  of  games 
between  the  boys  in  the  various  trade  shops. 
We  expect  some  hard  fought  games.  Right 
now  the  Carpenters  seem  to  be  the  potential 
"'inne'-s,  but  one  never  knows.  Seme  un- 
heralded star  may  pop  up  to  put  another  team 
on  top  of  the  heap  before  the  series  is  over. 


Due  to  a  ferious  outbreak  of  measles  in  the 
citv  of  Helena,  we  were  forced  to  cancel  two 
games  with  the  Helena  Y.M.C.A.  However, 
we  hope  to  play  them  next  year. 


Mr.  Fred  Low,  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Starr 
atended  the  skii  jumping  contests  at  Anaconda 
last  Saturday.  The  weather  was  ideal  for 
such  an  event.  The  longest  jump  of  the  day 
was  206  feet.  Jumpers  from  North  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Utah  took  part.  Alf  Engen, 
World  s  Champion  Jumper  made  some  beauti- 
ful jumps  of  200  feet  to  show  unusual  ease  and 
grace  in  the  air  and  ability  to  remain  on  his 
feet   at   the   end   of   the  runway. 


Children's  Page 

Conducted  by  the  Teachers. 


MARCH 

Every  pretty  daffodil 
Peeping  through  the  snow, 
Whispers  oh  so  softly 
Winter  soon  must  go, 
Though  the  sleet  is  falling 
And  the  March  winds  blow, 
God  will  send  the  springtime 
Very  soon  we  know. — Selected. 


WHAT  AM  I? 

I  am  m.ade  of  paper,  string,  and  wood.  I  have  a  long  tail.  I  can 
fly.     Boys  like  to  play  with  me.     I  am  . 

I  make  a  noise.  You  can  hear  me.  You  can  not  see  me.  I  make 
ships  go.  I  help  fly  kites.  I  help  dry  clothes.  I  whistle  through  the 
trees.     I  am  . 

I  am  in  the  sky.  I  help  make  things  grow.  I  put  color  into  the 
flowers.  I  am  bright.  I  am  hot.  I  shine  in  the  daytime.  People  like 
me.     I  am  . 


GOING  TO  THE  STORE 

Willie's  mother  wanted  some  meat  for  dinner  one  day.  She  called 
Willie  and  gave  him  some  money.  He  put  on  his  ro!  er  skates  and  skated 
to  the  store.  He  bought  some  meat.  He  skated  home  and  gave  his 
mother  the  meat.  She  cooked  it.  Willie,  his  mother  and  father  ate  it. 
It  was  good. 

THE  EGGS 

Edith  went  to  the  barn  to  find  some  eggs  one  day  in  spring.  She 
looked  for  them  in  the  hay.  She  found  five.  She  put  them  into  a  bas- 
ket and  carried  them  to  the  house.  She  saw  a  cow  and  ran.  She  broke 
one  of  the  eggs.    Her  mother  did  not  scold  her. 


CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


WRITE  THE  QUESTIONS 


1.  Edirh   went  ■   one   day.      4.  She  put  them 

2.  She  looked   for  ■  .  5.  She  saw   

3.  She  found  .  6.  She   


BOB'S  KITE 

Bob  had  a  pretty  red  kite.    It  was  made  of  paper,  wood,  and  string. 

One  morning  he  left  his  kite  on  a  high  shelf  in  the  porch.  His  little 
brother  climbed  on  a  chair  and  took  the  kite  from  the  shelf.  He  went 
out-doors  and  played  with  it. 

After  school  Bob  came  home.  He  found  his  kite  in  the  yard.  It 
was  torn. 

Do  you  think  Bob's  brother  was  a  good  boy  ? 


ST.  PATRICK 

St.  Patrick  was  a  priest.  He  lived  many,  many  years  ago.  There 
are  many  stories  about  him  and  some  people  believe  them. 

One  cold  morning  St.  Patrick  and  some  of  his  friends  were  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain.    It  was  snowing  and  a  hard  wind  was  blowing. 

St.  Patrick  and  his  friends  were  very  cold  and  they  had  no  fire,  so 
he  told  the  men  to  make  a  great  many  snowballs.  They  did  so.  Then 
St.  Patrick  breathed  on  the  snowballs  and  they  became  flames  of  fire. 

There  were  a  great  many  snakes  in  Ireland  and  they  troubled  the 
people  very  much.  St.  Patrick  took  a  large  drum  and  began  to  beat  it. 
Then  all  the  snakes  began  to  crawl  toward  the  sea.  By  and  by  the  drum 
broke  and  the  snakes  stopped  crawling.  Just  then  an  angel  came  from 
Heaven  and  mended  the  drum.  St.  Patrick  beat  it  until  all  the  snakes 
had  crawled  into  the  sea. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  March  and  we  call  that  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

— Selected. 


LITTLE  PUSSY 

I  have  a  little  pussy, 
Her  coat  is  silver  gray. 
She  lives  down  in  the  meadow. 
She'll  never  run  away. 
She'll  always  be  a  pussy, 
She'll  never  be  a  cat. 
For  she's  a  pussy  willow. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
Meow,  meow,  meow,  meow. 
Scat  ! 
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